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A NEW DENATURING AGENT. 
A chance for packers and renderers to 
save many dollars on their grease values is 
offered by a proposed improvement in federal 
inspection methods which is now under con- 
sideration. This is a new denaturing agent 
which will not consign all condemned fats to 
the dark grease class, but will enable the 
production of white grease instead of brown 
grease from these fats. 

Up to the present time all condemned car- 
casses or parts have been denatured by the 
use of offal. The government required this, 
in order that there might be no danger of 
the use of such fats and greases for edible 
purposes. The result was that all such prod- 
uets yielded a brown grease, which brought 
a low figure. 

The new denaturing agent has been thor- 
oughly tested, and has proved to be a com- 
plete denaturant. It gives the product a 
flavor which renders its use impossible for 
edible purposes. Yet it produces a white 
grease, without odor, which will command 
a much better price than the brown grease 
formerly produced. 

It is hoped this new denaturant will be 
approved by the government. In a bulletin 
to members of the American Meat Packers’ 
Association this week Secretary George L. 
McCarthy says: 

A new denaturing agent for fats and 
greases has been submitted to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for use instead of offal. 
The Biochemic Division will make experi- 
ments with the samples submitted, and if 
the new agent meets with the requirements 
of the government its use will doubtless be 
permitted. Work on this matter has con- 
sumed several years, and we have reason to 
believe that we have found a denaturing 
agent which will prevent the great losses 
now occurring on condemned carcasses. When 
decision is made you will be advised 
promptiy. 


DOMESTIC BEEF SLAUGHTERS LESS. 
Official reports for the year ending June 
30, 1914, indicate the extent of the falling 
off in slaughtering of beef in this country. 





Slaughter at all Federal inspected establish- 
ments in the United States for the fiscal 
year of 1914 shows a decrease in the number 
of cattle and calves and an increase in the 
number of sheep and swine compared with 
the average for the seven years under the 
meat inspection laws. There were 6,724,107 
head of cattle slaughtered, a decrease of 
775,088; 1,814,904 calves, a decrease of 279,- 
710; 14,958,834 sheep, an increase of 3,551,213, 
and 33.289,715 swine, which is an increase of 


849,078. 


WILL NOT RECOGNIZE COURT SAUSAGE RULING 
Federal Government Will Obey Decision Only in One Place 


The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has refused to recognize the decision of 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
in the sausage and cereal case as applying 
to the product throughout the 
Taking advantage of a legal tech- 
nicality, it will obey the decision only where 
the case was brought, in St. Louis. Else- 
where it will continue to apply the offensive 
regulation which the Court of Appeals ruled 
against. 

The effect of this action is that meat in- 
spectors everywhere except at St. Louis will 
continue to refuse to pass sausage containing 
more than 2 per cent. of cereal or 3 per cent. 
of water. The trade had supposed that the 
ruling of the highest court settled the prin- 
ciple in this case, and that the government 
would amend its regulations and permit the 
marketing of sausage products under the 
court decision, 

Such is not the case. The Department of 
Agriculture takes no such broad-minded view. 
Instead, it takes advantage of the legal tech- 
nicality which applies the decision only to 
the inspector-in-charge at St. Louis. This 
official is specifically enjoined from refusing 
to pass sausage containing more than the 
small amounts of cereal and water named. 
He is compelled to obey the injunction or 
suffer punishment for contempt of court. 

Technically the order is not 
against any other inspector. 


generally 
country. 


directed 
The department 
takes advantage of this technicality and will 
not amend its regulations except at St. Louis. 
Thus the regulation is applied in one way at 
one spot, and diametrically opposite at all 
other points. 


What the Government Claims. 

The Department’s claim is that the case 
has never been tried on its merits. An in- 
junction suit is ex parte, and testimony is 
not heard as in a regular court action. The 
decision of the Court of Appeals remanded 
the case to the lower court, and the Depart- 
ment now proposes to have the case reheard, 
and to introduce evidence in support of its 
prohibitory regulation. 

The packers will also have the opportu- 
nity to present evidence on their side of the 
ease, and they hope to show to the court 
the injustice of a government regulation 
which assumes to dictate formulas of manu- 
facture, and which prohibits the making of 
a product which is wholesome, healthful and 
honestly labelled. 





On this point the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals said in its decision—which 
the government now refuses to recognize, 
except technically—that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has no power to prohibit the manufac- 
ture of sausage and cereal where the cereal is 
in excess of 2 per cent. It also declares that 
such sausage is not subject to condemnation 
under the meat inspection law unless it is mis- 
branded. 

This is the ruling of the highest court, and 
the trade expects that in future litigation 
such a decision will carry weight. It is un- 
derstood that the government will have the 
case at St. Louis set for re-trial in the fall, 
and the packers expect to defend their in- 
terests vigorously. 

The following bulletin to members of the 
American Meat Packers’ Association on this 
subject was issued this week: 

There will be no change for the present in 
the regulations regarding cereal and water 
in sausage. The Department of Agriculture 
construes the order of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals as applying only to St. Louis and 
adjacent stations. It maintains that the 
original regulations still apply to all other 
parts of the country, and it is the intention 
of the department to have the original case 
set for hearing this fall, to take testimony 
and have the question settled on its merits. 
No testimony was taken in the original 
case, and the department refuses to accept 
the decision except in the jurisdiction in 
which the case was brought. 

The prosecution of this matter will be 
continued. 


GEO. L. MeCARTHY, Secretary. 


—— 6 —— 


HEAVIER FOREIGN MEAT IMPORTS. 
Arrivals of foreign fresh meats at New 
York during the past week have been the 
heaviest for a month. This was due to the 
arrival of a vessel direct from Australia and 
another from South America in the same 
week, in addition to arrivals via England. 
The Norfolk, from Australian and New Zea- 
land ports, brought over 30,000 quarters of 
frozen beef and over 10,000 carcasses of mut- 
ton and lamb, as well as quantities of frozen 
veal and canned meats. The Highland Har- 
ris from Argentine ports brought 20,000 quar- 
ters chilled and 5,000 quarters frozen beef, 
end over 5,000 mutton and lamb carcasses. 
The total beef imports for the week from 
all points were 58,614 quarters, compared to 
14,197 quarters last week and 21,256 quar- 
ters two weeks ago. But even these seem- 
ingly large supplies are not a drop in the 
bucket toward supplying the shortage. 
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LABELING CANNED FOODS WITH PACKING DATE 
Dating Would Be No Protection to the Consumer 


By Arthur Meeker, Vice-President, Armour & Company.* 


It is impossible for the legislators of our 
various States to enact laws which are defi- 
nite enough to fit all the contingencies which 
arise in connection with the preparation and 
sale of food products. The food commission- 
er or the official to whom is delegated the 
enforcement of the law must of necessity 
work out details of administration and defi- 
nition, and it is safe to say that the great 
majority of controversies that arise between 
food authorities and manufacturers are due 
to differences of opinion. Therefore, a frank 
exchange of views between the manufactur- 
ers and food officials is bound to be a benefit 
to both. 

A manufacturer who has manufactured ac- 
cording to a given formula, or used a cer- 
tain label for a number of years, is most 
likely to resent any interference therewith 
by the regulations of a food commissioner, 
unless he is convinced that there is some real 
need for such a regulation and that it is rea- 
sonable. 

Now, as to “the advisability of labeling 
ecaned foods with the date when such foods 
were packed,” the views of eminent men are 
widely divergent, particularly as no uniform 
agreement seems to have been reached on the 
subject. The real question to be determined 
is: Will a law requiring canned goods to be 
labeled with the date when packed serve to 
protect the health of a consumer or prevent 
fraud and deceit ? 

The primary object of the pure food laws 
is the protection of the consumer by the 
prevention of adulteration and misbranding. 
The consumer is unquestionably entitled to 
foods that are and wholesome and 
which are truthfully labeled; that is, labeled 
to show exactly what they are without any 
false representation as to the 


sound 


ingredients, 
methods or place of manufacture. 

The date of packing can have no effect on 
the wholesomeness or unwholesomeness of an 
article, unless it can be positively said that 
a canned article of a given age is prima facie 
deteriorated or A perfectly 
sterilized, processed and sealed can of food 
carried 


unwholesome. 


will re- 
main absolutely sweet and sound indefinitely, 
while on the other hand a can imperfectly 
processed, sterilized and sealed will deteric- 
rate rapidly. 

The Date Has No Real Value. 


The very first consideration under all food 


under favorable conditions 


laws is wholesomeness. The date is imma- 


terial. 
be decidedly unwholesome, while others of 


Products of very recent date might 


much earlier date might be entirely sound 


and wholesome. Every canner knows that 


even with the most approved machinery and 
“slow 


methods of oceasional 


leaker” will develop through defective tin on 


canning an 


an improperly constructed can. 
Dating 
sumer against any such condition, or in fact 


cannot possibly protect the con- 


any condition which results from an im 


perfectly sterilized processed or sealed can. 
It all depends on the can being air-tight and 
how the food is put into the can, and to some 
extent on the care with which such canned 


*Paper read befere the American Association of 


Dairy, Food and Drug Officials. 


goods are handled after they leave the fac- 
tory. 

Clearly, therefore, unless it can be posi- 
tively proven that all canned foods, no mat- 
ter how perfectly canned, will deteriorate 
after a certain length of time, no benefit can 
possibly be derived by the consumer by a 
dating requirement. There is no half-way 
The date fur- 
nishes no possible information to the con- 
sumer upon the question of wholesomeness. 

Looking at the matter from the manufac- 
turers’ and dealers’ standpoint, I can see 
where such a requirement would be a seri- 
ous burden. 


condition in canned goods. 


The consuming public would 
insist on buying the latest packed goods re- 
gardless of quality or other considerations, 
and the consuming public would be justified 
in taking such a position, for the implica- 
tion would be thrust upon the people from 
the mere passage of a compulsory dating 
law that scientists had determined canned 
goods deteriorate from day to day. This 
discrimination would certainly result to the 
detriment of the dealer as to the older goods 
on his shelves. 
Effect of Dating on the Trade. 

What then would be the result? Clearly 
he would not undertake to carry a very large 
stock because he might not be able to move 
the same. This would mean smaller orders 
from the wholesaler or jobber at an increased 
cost, because the cost of soliciting, packing 
and shipping a small order is practically the 
same as a larger one, and therefore the sell- 
ing cost must be increased accordingly, and 
any loss sustained on account of inability to 
sell would be an operating charge affecting 
the consumer. Likewise the wholesaler or 
would not carry any considerable 
stock of such canned goods because of fear 
of loss on account of the demand for newer 


goods. 


jobber 


Carrying the matter back to its logical con- 
clusion the effect on the packer or canner 
would be very serious. The canning indus- 
try has done far more than any other indus- 
try to conserve the food products of the 
world and thus reduce the cost of living. 

If it were not for the canning of fruits 
and vegetables they would indeed be luxuries 
for the rich during a great portion of the 
year. If the canners cannot afford, during 
the periods of abundance, to pack more than 
they can reasonably hope to dispose of dur- 
ing that season, because there is no demand 
for goods packed during a previous season, 
then much of the practical benefit from such 
food conservation would be lost. The pro- 
ducer or grower will also be a heavy loser. 

Only a few years ago, as every one knows, 
considerable doubt and_ skepticism was 
evinced by many consumers towards canned 
food. Cases of so-called ptomaine poisoning 
were continually reported, but this feeling 
of fear has been entirely overcome and per- 
fect confidence is now reposed by the consum- 
ing public in canned foods. 

Under the present improved methods of 
putting up canned goods they can be held in- 
definitely in perfect condition. The canner 
should not be allowed to feel that no one 
will buy his goods after they are. say, six 
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months or a year old, and that without such 
a high degree of care or testing his products 
will keep that long. 


What Should Be Considered. 

As a practical matter the real protection 
of the consumer of canned goods lies in the 
examination of the tin and the appearance 
of the condition of the can and not in the 
knowledge of the date when packed. A can 
of food when “collapsed”—that is not show- 
ing any bulging or swelling but furnishing 
evidence of a good vacuum, will in nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine times out of a thou- 
sand be in good condition and safe for human 
food. This, taken together with a good ap- 
pearance of the contents when the can is 
opened, furnishes a practical guarantee of 
wholesomeness regardless of the age. It is 
along this line that the consumers of canned 
foods should be educated. 

On the other hand, is it not likely that 
consumers will rely on the date as furnish- 
ing protection to the exclusion of other 
means; and although the can may look a 
little swollen, or have a soft appearance on 
being opened, if it bears a recent date, is not 
the housewife likely to say, “Well, this is a 
new can, so it must be all right”? If this 
may happen, then we certainly should not 
give them such an opportunity to be misled. 

It is of the highest importance that foods 
be placed in the can while in a fresh and 
sound condition. A dating requirement 
would furnish an incentive for either having 
the goods when marketed show a false date, 
or for the holding of such goods in cold stor- 
age or otherwise preserved in bulk in order 
that the date when the goods were finally 
canned would be recent. A premium should 
certainly not be placed on practices of this 
kind. 

I am not a chemist, nor a scientist, and 
this is not intended to be a scientific paper. 
I did, however, make some inquiries among 
scientific men as to any data they might pos- 
sess or could procure on the question whether 
or not canned goods gradually deteriorate 
with age, and was surprised to find that there 
has been practically no research work along 
this line. 

So far as my own observation goes I know 
that on a number of occasions in the past 
several years we have picked up cans of meat 
manufactured by our company and known to 
be many years old, and after analysis our 
chemists reported the same sound, whole- 
some and fit for food. This is not an ex- 
ception, but the absolute rule wherever the 
cans are perfectly constructed, sterilized and 
sealed. 

Therefore, in conclusion, I want to say that 
if there is no deterioration of canned foods 
with age a dating requirement would not be 
of any benefit to the consumer, but. on the 
other hand, would seriously affect the sale 
of canned foods for the reasons hereinbefore 
given. 

It would seem to me to be the height of 
folly to enact any “hit or miss” statute 
on a subject like this. I for one do not pro- 
pose to stand out against laws which would 
be of benefit to the people at large, but I 
do think it should be scientifically determined 
that there is deterioration with age before 
any dating statute is enacted, so that such a 
law will have a firm foundation upon which 
to rest. 
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FEDERAL AND LOCAL MEAT INSPECTION 
The Desirability of Supplemental State and City Inspection 


By Dr. John R. Mohler, Chief Pathological Division, U. S. Bureau of Animal 
Industry, 


(Continued from last week.) 


The Standards of Federal Inspection. 

The standards of inspection are based on 
the best scientific knowledge of the present 
day, and are sustained by the practically 
unanimous views of all the great scientists of 
the world who are experts on the subjects 
involved. Our regulations and practices are 
fully as stringent as those of any other na- 
tion, and under them 
demned which in 
passed for food. 

It should be understood that the Depart- 
ment inspectors do not pass diseased meat; 
they only pass under certain circumstances 
the sound and wholesome meat of a slightly 
diseased animal after removing and condemn- 
ing the affected portion, which is usually an 
organ. 


much meat is con- 


other countries would be 


The argument that all the meat of an ani- 
mal affected to even the slightest degree 
with any disease should be totally condemned 
and destroyed, if carried to the extreme and 
to its logical end, would result in the con- 
demnation of practically every animal slaugh- 
tered and the abolition of meat as food. As 
Prof. C. E. A. Winslow, Curator of Public 
Health, American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York City, has recently stated: 
“The ideally healthy animal is about as rare 
as the ideally perfect human being, and the 
policy of the United States Bureau of Animal 
Industry in condemning grossly diseased ani- 
mals and organs, errs, if anything, on the 
side of severity.” 

The high price of meat in recent years has 
been brought home to everyone who pays the 
bills. It is evident that there is an 
actual shortage in meat production in the 
United States, regardless of whatever other 
causes may also have contributed to the rise 
in prices. It is estimated that in the last 
four years the per capita consumption of 
meat in the United States has fallen off 
nearly 12 pounds. The per capita consump- 
tion in 1909 based on census figures was 
162.20 pounds (exclusive of lard), while the 
estimate for 1913 was 150.62 pounds. 

The most serious decline is in beef pro- 
duction. The number of beef cattle in the 
United States in 1909 according to the census 
was 41,178,000, while the number in the coun- 
try on January 1, 1914, as estimated by the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Department of 
Agriculture. was 35,855,000, a decrease of 
5,323,000, or nearly 13 per cent. 
period there was a decline of over 5 per cent. 
in the number of sheep and a very slight in- 
crease in the number of hogs. 


now 


In the same 


Tremendous Decrease in Our Meat Supply. 

It must be remembered, however, that the 
population of the country is constantly grow- 
ing, the estimated increase from 1910 to 1914 
being nearly 7,000,000. The relative falling 
off in the number of meat animals is there- 
fore even greater than the actual decrease. 
If we compute the number of animals neces- 
sary to maintain the ratio to population that 
existed in 1909, we find that there is now a 
relative shortage of 19.2 per cent. of beef cat- 
tle, or 8,536,000 head; 11.6 of 


sheep, or 


6,509,000 head; and 5.2 of hogs, or 3.214.000 
head, making a relative total shortage of 
18,259,000 head. Comparing 1913 with 1909, 
therefore, we are short nearly 9 beef cattle, 
7 sheep, and over 3 hogs for each 100 people. 

From being an extensive exporter of live 
cattle and meat products, the United States 
within the past year has become a large im- 
porter. Several years ago our exports of live 
cattle alone amounted to over half a million 
head in one year, besides which we exported 
over four hundred million pounds of meats. 
Our export cattle and fresh meat trade has 
now practically vanished for the simple rea- 
son that our home demand is sufficient to ab- 
sorb our entire production. Our only meat 
exports of any considerable importance at 
present are cured pork products. 

Lately we have been importing considerable 
quantities of meat, especially refrigerated 
beef, from Argentina and other countries. In 
March our imports of meat products amount- 
23,000,000 pounds, and during the 
six months from October to March inclusive 
they were nearly 95,000,000 pounds. 

The United States has undeveloped re- 
sources for cattle raising, and there is no 
doubt that by proper methods we can con- 
siderably increase our production of meat, 
but this will probably be a rather slow proc- 
ess and may require years of constructive ef- 
fort. We have only 23 cattle to the square 
mile, while Belgium has 164 and Denmark 
144. However, any such intensive scheme of 
beef production is found to be more expensive 
than the former methods of raising cattle on 
the vast grass lands of the open range. 


ed to over 


We Must Conserve Our Meat Supply. 

With the growing scarcity of meat and the 
high prices of this and other foods it becomes 
more important than ever that our meat sup- 
ply should be conserved and that we should 
waste no wholesome food. Our first aim in 
administering the government meat inspec- 
tion is to protect the health of the consumer 
and to give him the benefit of every doubt. 
There is no disposition on the part of the 
authorities to pass for food any meat that is 
unwholesome or even of doubtful wholesome- 
ness, 

But it would be an economic wrong to de- 
stroy on purely sentimental or esthetic 
grounds meat which we know scientifically 
to be perfectly wholesome. 

It is estimated that about 60 per cent. of 
the total meat supply of the United States 
comes under the inspection of the Federal 
Government. Most of the remainder receives 
no inspection whatever, while a small pro- 
portion is subjected to some kind of inspec- 
tion by local or State officers. For instance, 
the Federal Government is powerless to ex- 
ercise any supervision over the meat that is 
slaughtered, prepared, sold and consumed en- 
tirely within a single State. 

For this class of meats, State inspection 
should be inaugurated, as has been done in 
Pennsylvania, and the work of examining 
such meats taken up where the government 
inspection leaves off. In fact. the Federal] in- 
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spection should be supplemented not only by 
the State inspection but by the municipal in- 
spection as well, which would include the in- 
spection of (1) the small slaughterhouses 
which do only a local business; (2) the com- 
mission houses and sausage factories; (3) 
the retail butcher shops. 
(Continued on page 41.) 
. 
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SUE FOR MEAT CONDEMNED. 

The condemnation and destruction by two 
inspectors the State Department of 
Health of about 5,000 pounds of meat stored 
in the plant of the Binghamton Cold Storage 
and Ice Company, at Binghamton, N. Y., will 
cost them $680 if the company’s action to re- 


from 


cover damages is successful. Papers have 
The State in- 
spectors visited the local company’s storage 
rooms on June 4 and June 9, and ordered a 
large quantity of meat destroyed. 

The cold storage company holds that the 
meat condemned was wholesome and in good 
condition and that there was no reason for 
its rejection. The company also will try to 
prove that the inspectors who rejected the 
meat had no authority to do so, as no orders 
for the destruction of meat are valid unless 
given by the Commissioner of Health. The 
two inspectors will be held personally respon- 
sible for the value of the meat, the depart- 
ment not being implicated. 


been served in two actions. 


The first action is brought by Bruno 
Gruschwitz against Inspector Looby. The 


second action is the result of the destruction 
of meat on June 9 and in it both Inspectors 
Looby and McNamara are made defendants, 
together with State Commissioner of Health 
Herman H. Biggs and John H. Dunlop, who 
it is alleged assisted in carting away the 
meat after he had been notified that he 
would make himself personally liable for 
damages in aiding in the destruction and re- 
moval of the meat. Joseph Heil claims to 
have been the owner and is the plaintiff, ask- 
ing $450 damages. 


~ de 


MOHLER ASSISTANT TO MELVIN. 


It is reported from Washington that Dr. 
John R. Mohler, chief of the pathological di- 
vision of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
has been appointed assistant chief of the 
Bureau, succeeding Dr. A. M. Farrington, who 
retires from this position after many years 
Dr. Mohler is a recognized au- 
thority on meat inspection subjects, and his 
remarkably elear and comprehensive paper 
on Federal and local meat inspection, pre- 
pared for the recent convention of the Amer- 
ican Pure Food League, is now appearing in 
the columns of The National Provisioner. 

ae 
CLOSE ARGENTINE MEAT PLANT. 

Following the amalgamation of the Nelson 
and River Plate Fresh Meat Companies. Brit- 
ish concerns in Argentina, it is reported that 
the Nelson plant at Las Palmas will be shut 
down. The work will be done at the River 
Plate plant at Campana. This 
discharge of 1,000 employees. It is claimed 
that the shortage of eattle in Argentina is 
already so great that there are insufficient 
supplies to run both establishments. 


of service. 


means the 


2 
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Do vou read the “Praetieal Points for the 
Trade” page every week? 
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PRACTICAL POINTS FOR THE TRADE 


ACTUAL PACKINGHOUSE TESTS. 

{EDITOR’S NOTE.—Every packinghouse superin- 
tendent keeps a record of tests, which is his most 
precious possession, and which serves him as a guide 
and reference in succeeding operations. It is only 
actual tests that tell the story in packinghouse prac- 
tice; theory is all right, but practical results are a 
necessary always. The National Provisioner 
has printed on this page of ‘Practical Points-for the 
Trade’’ many tests of this sort, in answering in- 
quiries from subscribers. It has many more of these 
test results at its command, and will publish them 
from time to time for the general information of 
readers, instead of withholding them until some specific 
inquiry is made.) 


guide 


a 


NO NET WEIGHT ON WRAPPED MEATS. 

The full details of the government ruling 
en wrapped hams and bacon have already 
been published in the columns of The Na- 


tional Provisioner, in the form of a letter 
from Chief Alsberg of the Bureau of Chem- 
istry. The formal regulatory notice has 


been issued by the government board having 
the the 
which Dr. Alsberg is chairman, as follows: 


enforcement of law in charge, ot 

The question has been raised whether the 
act of March 3, 1913 (37 Stat., 732). known 
as the Net Weight Amendment to the Food 
and Drugs Act. requires that the weight of 
the meat be marked upon the paper, cloth or 
gelatin covering with which single hams and 
single sides or strips of bacon are wrapped 
or coated. 

In the opinion of the department single 
hams and single sides or strips of bacon when 
so covered with paper, cloth or gelatin are 
not “in package form” within the meaning 
of the Net Weight Amendment, and conse- 
quently it is not required tlrat the quantity 
of the meat be 


re) 


stated on such coverings. 


——_¢2——_—__ 
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TRADE RULES ON PORK CUTS. 

A Southern 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

Will you advise us if dry salt extra short 
clear sides, containing the blade are 
not acceptable on the Chicago joard of 
Trade as covering contracts for dry salt ex- 
tra short clears” 


subscriber writes as follows: 


bone, 


The rules, by-laws and regulations of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in force April 25, 
1914, read as 


“Short clear sides should be cut reasonably 


follows: 


square at each end, the backbone and ribs 
to be taken out, hench bone and breast bone 
sawed or cut down smooth and even with 
the face of the side. Feather of blade bone 
not to be removed and no incision (pocket) 
to be made in the side.” 


ws Sse 
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should be made 

the same as short clear sides except that 

all the loin must be taken off the back.” 
This, we think, fully answers this inquiry. 


“Extra short clear sides 


TITRE AND MOISTURE TESTS. 


A Western chemist writes as follows: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

Could you give me a method for making 
titre and moisture tests’ Of course you 
realize that, besides a burette and a pipette, 
a balance may be necessary. If it is, it 
can be bought for a small sum. If the bal- 
ance can be dispensed with, so much the 
better. I should be glad to have you give 
me this method. 

The following titre test gives fairly con- 
stant and reliable results, if always made 
under the same conditions. 
the fat examina- 
tion are saponified and the separated fatty 
freed filtered into a 
They are allowed to solidify 
and to stand over night under a desiccator. 

The fatty 
melted in a 


exactly One 


hundred 


grams of under 


acids from water and 


porcelain dish. 
substance is then carefully 
water bath, and as much of it 
poured into a test tube—seven inches long 
and one inch wide 
than half full. The tube is then placed in 
the neck of a suitable flask—say a two-litre 
flask 
one-fifth or one-tenth of a degree, is inserted 
so that the bulb the center of the 
When a few crystals begin to appear 


as will fill the tube more 


and a delicate thermometer, indicating 


reaches 
mass, 
at the bottom of the tube the mass is stirred 
by giving the thermometer a rotary move- 
first three right to left 
and then three times from left to right. 
The 


( iosely. 


ment, times from 


thermometer must now be observed 
A good plan is to write down the 
At first the 


temperature will continue to fall, but soon 


temperature at short intervals. 


it will rise suddenly a few tenths of a degree. 
thereat 
before it 


remaining 
little 
This point is called the “titre” 
or solidifying point. 

Water 


crams in a 


and reach a maximum, 


stationary for some time 


falls again. 


may be determined by heating ten 


porcelain or silver crucible to 


110 degrees C.. and keeping it thereat until 
bubbles cease to be given off, and the melted 
fusion, without 


fat is in a condition of calm 


giving off vapor. The fat is then allowed 
to cool and is weighed. 


the moisture. 


The loss indicates 


Packinghouse laboratory equipment, when 
complete, is elaborate, to say the least. Bal- 
pipettes, burettes, flasks, crucibles, 
desiccators, thermometers, drying ovens, fil- 
ters, metric weights, gas burners, etc., are 
only a small part, also the numerous chem- 
icals, all of which are necessary to the vari- 
ous determinations to be arrived at. 

(To be continued.) 
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LONDON’S MEAT SUPPLY. 

Some interesting statistics and particulars 
relating to the meat and food supply of Lon- 
don are given by Dr. Herbert Williams, the 
medical officer of health of the port, in his 
annual report. He mentions that the num- 
ber of carcasses of frozen mutton and lamb 
imported into the port last year was 8,339,- 
li4, of which 2,381,357 came from Australia, 
5,092,054 New Zealand, and 865,703 
from South America. That large total quan- 
tity has only been once exceeded, in 1910, 
The 
figures given for Australia and New Zealand 
for 1913 are the highest on record, but there 
was a great falling off of nearly half a mil- 
lion carcasses in those from South America. 

The total represented over 64 per cent. of 
the whole quantity of frozen meat landed in 
the United Kingdom from 


from 


ven 8,572,788 carcasses were delivered. 
when 8,572,788 carca lel d 


countries. 
In addition, 1,996,105 quarters of beef were 


those 


imported from the same countries, or 35 per 
cent. of the entire total sent to the United 
Kingdom. 

Of 75,862 ox tongues examined, 4,284 were 
This showed that the 
South 


the exportation of 


found to be diseased. 
supervision exercised in 
prevent 


America to 
these infected 
tongues was inadequate. Regulations, says 
Dr. Williams, should be framed rendering the 
imports of tongues without the roots and 
attached liable to 


Ice and Cold Storage, London. 


glands re-exportation.— 


——— fe —— 


Valuable trade information may be found 


every week on the “Practical Points for the 
Trade” page? Do you make it a habit to 
study this page? 
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THE SAUSAGE DECISION 
The trade has learned with survrise that 
the Federal Department of Agriculture will 
United 


States Court of Appeals in the St. Louis sau- 


not recognize the decision of the 


sage case as applying to the. whole country, 
but will obey it only in the St. Louis terri- 
tory. This is believed to be unprecedented. 


Individuals and firms have been known to 
take advantage of legal technicalities, but it 
is the first time the government has ever 
adopted such a course. 

The facts are these. The Department is- 
sued a regulation limiting the amount of 
cereal and water permitted in sausage-mak- 
ing to 2 and 3 per cent. Sausage made as it 
had been made for generations, and as de- 
manded by consumers, was refused the gov- 
ernment inspection stamp unless it was prac- 
tically of one variety—dry sausage. 


A St. Louis packer made a test case in the 
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Federal Court, claiming the government had 
no right to dictate to such an extent, so long 
as the product was healthful, wholesome and 
labelled. The lower court ruled 
against him. On appeal the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals reversed the decision. 
and ordered an injunction issued against the 


honestly 


inspector-in-charge at St. Louis preventing 
him from refusing to pass sausage products 
containing water and cereal in excess of the 
regulation. The Court’s ruling specifically 
denied the right of the government to dic- 
tate formulas or to bar healthful and whole- 
some products properly labelled. 

It was supposed that the government would 
recognize this decision as a principle, and as 
applicable wherever inspection was enforced. 
To the surprise of the trade this was not 
the case. The meat inspection service re- 
fuses to recognize the decision except at St. 
Louis, where it specifically applies in injunc- 
tion form. It claims that the original regu- 
lations still apply everywhere else in the 
country. 

It is announced that the case will be re- 
heard at St. Louis, and the government will 
endeavor to introduce testimony and secure 
a reversal if possible. It is needless to say 
that the packers will defend their side of 
the controversy, and hope to introduce evi- 
the 
view expressed in the decision of the United 


States Cireuit Court of Appeals, that the 


dence to sustain their contention and 


government cannot bar sausage products 

which are healthful, wholesome and honestly 

branded. The attitude of the Department of 

Agriculture in the present instance cannot be 

said to have been exactly broad-minded. 
ne ee 


HIGH BEEF PRICES 
We continue to hear a lot about high beef 


prices through the daily press and from the 


mouths of agitators. It is unfortunately 
true that beef is very high, and may go 


higher. Conditions at present are abnormal. 
Even the most unwilling critics are be- 
this. bitterest 


and most unfair opponents of the meat trade 


ginning to see Among the 
the New York World has been conspicuous. 
It is therefore a sign of the times to read 
its editorial opinion on high beef prices, in 
which it says: “Unfortunately, for several 
years there has been a growing scarcity of 
beef cattle. which, coupled with the drought 
and the shortage in the corn crop last year, 
accounts for the advancing prices for beef. 
Even with record-breaking harvests of grain, 
it would take at least three years to re- 
plenish the supply of cattle if stock-raisers 
were generally so disposed.” 

Talk of a housewives’, beef boycott, ram- 
pant a week ago, has suddenly died down. 
Even the leaders of the women’s organiza- 
tions have admitted that a boycott would. 


hurt, not help, since the prices are due to 
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a natural shortage which cannot be relieved 
at this time. 

The discouragement in the present situa- 
tion, as well as the fallacy of hoping for 
adequate relief from imports, is voiced by 
the head of the federal meat inspection serv- 
“The 
high prices are undoubtedly caused by the 
searcity of beef cattle in the United States, 


and, under conditions such as obtain at pres- 


ice, Dr. A. D, Melvin, when he says: 


ent, there is little prospect of increasing 
the supply. Of course, a certain amount of 
beef comes to the United States from the 
Argentine Republic—last month 44,000,000 
pounds were imported. When you stop to 
consider what the United States supplies, or 
But 


even then it has little effect on the price.” 


should supply, it is a large amount. 


The present high price levels may not con- 
tinue after fall supplies begin to come in. 
There is no hope for greatly reduced prices, 
however. Big grain and forage crops will 
not relieve the situation materially. There 
are not cattle to eat the feed in sufficient 
numbers to materially increase our market 
beef supplies. Until the country comes to 
a realization of the necessity for increased 
home production our shortage will continue 
and high price levels will remain. 
sn 
OLEOMARGARINE CONDEMNED 

Butter politicians in the National Associa- 
tion of Dairy, Food and Drug Control Offi- 


cials at the recent convention at Portland, 





Me., secured the adoption of stereotyped 


resolutions against oleomargarine. There 
was some protest from fair-minded officials 
present, but no serious ‘effort was made to 
defeat the butter lebbyists, and they got 
their condemnatory resolutions on the record, 
as they have in the past. They varied the 
language this year, as usual, in order to give 
The 


the 


a fresher face to their losing fight. 
matter excited little interest beyond 
usual comments as to the consistency of the 
attitude of State officials who pretend to 
serve the public while really representing 
the dairy interests in office. 

The resolutions demanded an amendment to 
the federal law which would effectually shut 
out oleomargarine or any other butter sub- 
stitute resemblance to yellow 


having any 


butter. In other words, they want a right 
to the monopoly of the yellow color for 
whether the butter be 


butter, artificially 


colored or naturally yellow. The excuse of 
deception of the consumer is again advanced, 
though it is threadbare in this day when 
oleomargarine is marketed in cartons under 
its own name and in a way to make decep- 
tion unlikely, even if manufacturers sought 
it. The product has established a reputation 
for itself under its own name, and even the 
food 


officials cannot much longer fool the public. 


resolutions of butter-inspired State 





THE 


TRADE GLEANINGS 


The Eagle Cotton Oil Mill, Meridian, Miss., 
will install a 2,500-ton ice storage plant. 

Rowes Bros. & Sons Company 
its burned fertilizer 


will rebuild 

plant at Seaford, Va. 
Fox Brothers Company will rebuild its 

burned poultry plant at Hopkinsville, Ky. 
The plant of the 


Twin City Packing Com- 


pany at Menominee, Wis., has been damaged 
by fire. 
The slaughterhouse of W. J. Mitchell & 


Son at Grass Valley, Cal., 
by fire. 
It is reported that the S. 


has been destroyed 


& S. Company 


will erect a $100,000 stockyard at Sioux 
Falls, S. D. 
The city of Wilmington, N. C., has de- 


cided to erect a municipal abattoir and ren- 
dering plant. 


The inecinerating plant of the Penn Reduc- 


tion Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has been 
damaged by fire. 

The Ann Arbor Abattoir Company, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., has been incorporated with a 


eapital stock of $20,000. 

It is reported that a Cleveland meat pack- 
ing concern contemplates establishing a pack- 
ing plant at Rockwood, Pa 

The Northwestern 
ciation is about to erect a plant at 
Forks, Mont., to cost $500,000. 

Morris & Co. 
branch house 
to be erected at 


Asso- 
Three 


Farmers’ Packing 


have plans for a two-story 
with refrigerating equipment, 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

The recently incorporated Marshall Cotton 
Oil Company, Marshall. Tex., has purchased 
the plant of the Marshall Oil Company. 

The city of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., is having 
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plans prepared for the erection of an abat- 
toir on North Pennsylvania avenue, Brook- 
side. 

The Denmark Oil and Fertilizer Company, 
Denmark, 8S. C., has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $30,000 by G. M. Dickinson 
and M. J. Dickinson. 

The fertilizer plant of the J. W. Rowe Com- 
pany has been destroyed by fire. The plant 
was located at York Point, about 30 miles 
from Hampton, Va. 


Harrison, Frey & Harrison, owners of the 
Marion Provision Company, Marion, O., have 
purchased the Marion Brass Foundry plant 


and will remodel into a packinghouse. 

The directors of the American Packing and 
Provision Company have decided to rebuild 
its burned plant at Kankakee, Ill. A new 
stock company will be formed and a larger 
plant erected. 

The Pamlico Chemical Company, Norfolk 
County, Va., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $150,000. J. E. Cowell is 
president, R. R. Fleming vice-president and 
W. Bragaw secretary. All of Washington, 
Bb. © 

The C. J. D. Packing Company, Buffalo. 
N. Y., has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $35,000 to do a general packing and 
slaughtering business. C. J. Dressel, Sr., C. J. 
Dressel, Jr., and W. F. Dressel are the in- 
corporators. 
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BUYING CATTLE IN ARGENTINA. 
South 
have been rapidly adapted to modern United 
States since the latter are the 
most up-to-date. But cattle-buying methods 
very different, 
crs have found to their sorrow upon sending 
the States 
recognized lines. It has even 
part of the 
in a meas- 


Packinghouse methods in America 


standards, 


duwn there are as some pack- 


their own buyers from to oper- 
ate along our 
leen whispered that some high 
cost of cattle in Argentina is due 
ure to the failure to adapt our buyers’ meth 
ods to the situation there. 

“The system of buying cattle down ther 
is different from the marketing system here,” 
said an American superintendent of a Buenos 
Aires plant now visiting in the United States. 
“Most of the cattle are purchased right on 
the ranges of the estancia, or The 
stock is generaily bought in herds of 400 to 
1,000 head. 

“The system is to send a buyer to the ranch 
to see the cattle. This buyer reports the 
condition of the cattle, their 
weight per head in dressed beef. the condi- 
of the as to alfalfa and water, 


ranch. 


approximate 


tion ranch 
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whether the cattle are horned or dehorned 
and many other particulars, to the general 
manager and head buyer of the firm. These 
authorities in turn make a bid on the cattle 
to the ranchman or his broker. All cattle 
bought by the head and not by the 
pound. 

“Last April one buyer for a packing plant 
bought in one lot 8,200 steers at 175 pesos 
each. This is equivalent to more than $600,- 
000 in American money. This was the larg- 
est individual cattle purchase in one lot ever 
known in the history of any killing estab- 
lishment in the world. The same ranchman 
said that he would have 16,000 steers read¥ 
for market within a short time. 

“The cattle of the Argentine 
tirely on grass, except when 
They are 


are 


subsist en- 
fattened for 
fed grain 
is not unusual to 
600 steers that will 
better in dressed 


show purposes. never 
jor butcher purposes. It 
kill 500 or 
average 1,000 pounds or 


beef.” 


strings of 
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MEAT PRODUCTS EXPORTS FOR YEAR. 

Government reports of exports of meat and 
dairy products for the fiscal 
June 30, 1914, show an increase of six mil- 
lion dollars in the value of such exports com- 
pared to the previous twelve months. The 
but the 
pork products exported 
total in dollars 





vear ending 


volume of such exports was less, 
value of 
brought the 


increased 


higher than in 


the previous year. Meat product exports 
have continued to fall off for several vears, 
and only a heavy trade abroad in hams, 


lard, ete., 
showing. 


hacon, a year ago brought up the 


Following is a synopsis of the exports for 











June, with comparisons: 
June, ae June, 1913. 
a a 652,659 
Beef, fresh, value $71,136 
Beef, pickled, ete., 1,607,489 
teef, pickled, etc., 97 $162,105 
DO, TE Keecccveccesescee 11, 249° 623 13,041,577 
| $1,497,132 $1,774,029 
Hams and shoulders, lbs..... 12,405,162 12,586,631 
Hams and shoulders, value.... $1,722,319 $1,765,162 
Pork, pickled, ete., Ibs....... 2,885,478 2,967,985 
Pock, pickled, ete., value.... $308, 667 $319,551 
RR, Sn Se Ccevedemeeenues tie 36,750,634 36,570,971 
th . caseneecwres sa euns 5 991,084 $4,190,068 
. aaa or. 2,737 ,60T 
Oe ere $176,028 
ee Qe M.  wediaceusweasasee 9, 771. 380 14,654,654 
ok JS ee $997,853 $1,671,496 
eae. n a. Er eee 1,891,963 2,238,348 
Neutral lard, value .......... $206,928 $257.665 
Total value for month...... $9,759,391 $10,521,903 














For the twelve months the comparisons 
are as follows: 
12 mos. end. 12 mos. end. 
June, 1914. June, 1913. 
Meet, GU, Th. .c dc csccccess 6,351,812 7,120,276 
Beef, fresh, value............ $783,048 $870,427 
Beef, pickled, etc., Ibs....... 23,224,969 24,835,842 
seef, pickled, etc., value..... $2,284,097 $2,394,658 
Re MEL © ebcag's0as.dosonaia’ 193,260,434 195,171,978 
UE enon wevens . $25,763,495 $24,844,441 
Hams and shoulders, Ibs...... 163,334,805 5, 
Hams and shoulders, value.. .$23, .642 $20, 716. 500 
Pork, pickled, ete., Ibs........ 45 5, 999. 930 40,318,233 
Pork, pickled, ete., value..... 5,015,046 $4,191,587 
ee *—e eee .589,306 476,201,909 
reer rr $53,880,453 $53,417,398 
UG. e0.065 2 ee emmnenree 14,433,574 28,428,774 


Tallow, value 
Oleo oil, lbs. 
Oleo oil, value 
Neutral lard, Ibs. 
Neutral lard, value 


$924,057 


$1,790,596 
97,017,065 $4,333 
es 


92,83 
$10,864,531 

44,738,965 

$5,124,756 








Total value for year.......$152,750,468 $126,552,407 
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FOR PURCHASING DEPARTMENTS _ 


YORK ICE MACHINE SALES. 

The York Manufacturing Company, York, 
Pa., reports the following installations of ice- 
making and refrigerating machinery since its 
Jast report of June 23: 

Madera Creamery Company, Madera, Cal.; 
one 6-ton vertical single-acting, belt-driven 
enclosed type refrigerating machine and high- 
pressure side complete. _ 

American Union Fish Company, Stockton, 
Cal.; one 1l-ton vertical single-acting, belt- 
driven encloscd type refrigerating 
wnd high-pressure side complete. 

Lengview Farm, Lee’s Summit, Mo.; one 
6-ton vertical single-acting, belt-driven en- 
closed: type refrigerating machine and _ high- 
pressure side complete. 

McAvoy Brewing Company. Chicago, IIL; 
one 200-ton vertical single-acting refrigerat- 
ing machine, direct connected to a cross com- 
pound non-condensing Corliss engine, and 
two 100-ton horizontal shell and tube brine 
coolers. 

Red River Lumber Company, Westwood, 
Cal.; one li-ton vertical single-acting, belt- 
driven enclosed type refrigerating machine 
and high-pressure side complete. 

Tulare Ice Company, Tulare, Cal.: one 17- 
ton vertical single-acting, belt-driven enclosed 
type refrigerating machine and high-pressure 
side complete. 

Karn Brothers, Fort Wayne, Ind.; one 6-ton 
vertical single-acting, belt-driven eticlosed 
type refrigerating machine and high-pressure 
side complete. 

Alex Friend & Company, Chicago. IIl.; one 
6-ton vertical single-acting, belt-driven en- 
closed type refrigerating machine and high- 
pressure side complete. This plant will be 
installed in the Western Electric Company 
building, Chicago, Tll. 

Union Dairy Company, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
one 1]-ton vertical single-acting, belt-driven 
enclosed type refrigerating machine and high- 
pressure side complete. 

Consolidated Ice Company, Coalinga. Cal.; 
one ll-ton vertical single-acting, belt-driven 
enclosed type refrigerating machine and high- 
pressure side complete. 

Reading Merchants Ice Company, Reading, 
Pa.; one 175-ton vertical single-acting, belt- 
driven refrigerating machine and condensing 
side, including six “Shipley” flooded type 
double pipe ammonia condensers; also a 100- 
ton flooded freezing system, a 250-ton, 12- 
effect evaporator distilling system and 900 
feet of 2-inch direct expansion piping for ice 
storage room. 

Yarbrough & Bellinger Company. Charlotte, 
N. C.: one 125-ton vertical single-acting re- 
frigerating machine, direct connected to a 
Corliss engine, and condensing side. including 
“Shiplev” flooded type ammonia condensers. 
also one 30-ton flooded freezing system and 
a 30-ton distilling-system. 

Consumers Ice Company, Charleston, S. C.: 
one 110-ton horizontal double-acting duplex 
refrigerating machine, direct connected to a 
cross compound condensing Corliss engine, 
and condensing side complete, also one 60-ton 
flooded freezing system and a 60-ton distill- 
ing system. 

Swift & Company, Little Rock, Ark.: one 
12-ton horizontal double-acting, belt-driven 
machine and condensing side complete. also 
3.050 feet of 2-inch direct expansion piping 
for coolers. 

Robert Gair Company, foot of Washington 
street. Brooklyn, N. Y.: one 6-ton vertical 
single-acting, belt-driven enclosed type re- 
frigerating machine and high-pressure side 
complete. 

Louisburg Coal & Tee Company, Louisburg, 
N. C.; one 24-ton horizontal double-acting 
refrigerating machine, direct connected to 
Corliss engine, and condensing side, includ- 
ing one “Shipley” flooded ammonia condenser. 
also 15-ton flooded freezing and distilling 
systems and one 80-h. p. horizontal return 
tubular boiler system complete. 

The Bell Company. Philadelphia, Pa.; one 
24-ton horizontal double-acting refrigerating 


machine 


machine, together with the condensing side 
complete, 900 feet of 14-inch direct expan- 
sion piping and congealing tanks for various 
refrigerators, also a drinking water supply 
tank and coils for the same. 

The Celluloid Company, Newark, N. J.; 
one 125-ton vertical single-acting refrigerat- 
ing machine, direct connected to a cross com. 
pound condensing Corliss valve engine. 

Fulton Market Refrigerating Company, 
New York, N. Y.; two 50-ton absorption re- 
frigerating machines complete, also two 50- 
ton shell and tube brine coolers. 

Sewickley Ice & Supply Company, Sewick- 
iey, Pa.; one 15-ton absorption ice-making 
machine complete, also one 15-ton flooded 
freezing and distilling system. 

Schmidt & Willis, 721 Second avenue, New 
York. N. Y.; one 2-ton vertical single-acting, 
belt-driven enclosed type refrigerating ma- 
chine and high-pressure side complete. 

National Bank of Commerce, 31 Nassau 
street, New York, N. Y.; one 2-ton vertical 
single-acting, belt-driven enclosed type re- 
frigerating machine and high-pressure side 
complete. 

The Lorain Crystal Iee Company, Lorain, 
Ohio; one 20-ton vertical single-acting re- 
frigerating machine, direct connected to a 
Corliss engine, and condensing side complete, 
also 5,450 feet of 2-inch direct expansion 
piping for ice storage. 

California Provision Company and Cali- 
fornia [ce Company, California, Pa.; one 30- 
ton horizontal double-acting refrigerating 
machine, direct connected to a Corliss en- 
gine, and condensing side complete, includ- 
ing three “Shipley” atmospheric flooded am- 
monia condensers, also 17-ton flooded freez- 
ing and distilling systems. 

Pacific Fruit Product Company, Portland, 
Ore.: one 12-ton vertical single-acting, belt- 
driven enclosed type refrigerating machine 
and high-pressure side complete, also 4,560 
feet of 2-inch direct expansion piping for 
coolers. 

Brooklyn Ice & Storage Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; one 40-ton horizontal double- 
acting, belt-driven refrigerating machine and 
condensing side complete, also a 25-ton flooded 
raw water freezing system. 

T. S. Townsend Creamery Company, Port- 
land, Ore.; one 30-ton vertical single-acting. 
belt-driven refrigerating machine and con- 
densing side, together with miscellaneous 
material. 

Mr. Wm. H. Hofferbert, Baltimore, Md.: 
one 12-ton and one 8-ton vertical single- 
acting, belt-driven enclosed type refrigerat- 
ing machine and high-pressure side complete. 

The Doscher Gardner Company, Jaekson- 
ville, Fla.; one 50-ton absorption ice-making 
machine, also 50-ton flooded freezing and dis- 
tilling systems. 

M. B. Grosh Iee Company, Lockland, Ohio. 
one 30-ton absorption ice-making machine 
and miscellaneous material for freezing sys- 
tem, also one 4-effect evaporator and mis- 
cellaneous material for distilling system. 

Staten Island Hygeia Ice & Cold Storage 
Company, Stapleton, 8. L, N. Y.; one 125-ton 
vertical single-acting refrigerating machine, 
direct connected to a Corliss engine, and con- 
densing side complete, also miscellaneous ma- 
aterial for freezing and distilling systems. 

Pacific Light & Power Corporation, Cas- 
cada, Cal.; one 2-ton vertical single-acting, 
belt-driven enclosed type refrigerating ma- 
chine and high-pressure side complete. 

The Crawfordsville Ice & Cold Storage 
Company. Crawfordsville, Ind.; one 40-ton 
vertical single-acting refrigerating machine, 
direct connected to a Corliss engine, and 
condensing side complete, also miscellaneous 
material for freezing and distilling systems. 

Mr. D. E. Livingston, Kansas City, Mo.; 
one 4-ton vertical single-acting, belt-driven 
enclosed type refrigerating machine and high- 
pressure side complete. 

Gastonia Ice & Coal Company, Gastonia, 
N. C.; one 60-ton horizontal double-acting 
refrigerating machine, direct connected to a 
Corliss engine and condensing side, including 


three “Shipley” flooded atmospheric ammonia 
condensers, also 30-ton flooded freezing and 
distilling systems. 

Purity Dairy Products Company, Charlotte, 
N. C.; one 12-ton vertical single-acting, belt- 
driven enclosed type refrigerating machine 
and high-pressure side complete, also one 
2Y,-ton flooded freezing system, double pipe 
brine cooler, brine supply tank and 700 feet 
of 2-inch direct expansion piping for ice 
cream hardening and milk storage rooms. 

Hanselman Candy Company, Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; one 25-ton horizontal double-acting, 
belt-driven refrigerating machine and con- 
densing side complete, also a 3-ton freezing 
system; 2,000 feet of brine piping and 1,000 
feet of direct expansion piping for chocolate 
mixing and storage rooms, 

Pennsylvania Engineering Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; one 8-ton vertical single-acting, 
belt-driven enclosed type refrigerating ma- 


chine and high-pressure side complete. This 
installation was made in the Institute for 


Feeble Minded, Byberry, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hamilton Brooks Company (Oxford Hotel), 
Denver, Col.; one 8-ton vertical single-acting, 
helt-driven enclosed type refrigerating ma- 
chine and high-pressure side complete. 

Lucas Produce Company, Leipsic, Ohio; one 
4-ton vertical single-acting, belt-driven en- 
closed type refrigerating machine and high- 
pressure side complete 

Mr. G. Cella, 25 Wooster street, New York, 
N. Y.; one 4-ton vertical single-acting, belt- 
driven enclosed type refrigerating machine 
and high-pressure side complete. 

Apostolakos Brothers, Long Branch, N. J.; 
one 4-ton vertical single-acting, belt-driven 
enclosed type refrigerating machine and high- 
pressure side complete. 

Lawrenceville Iee & Cold Storage Com- 
pany, Lawrenceville, Tll.; one 90-ton ver- 
tical single-acting refrigerating machine, di- 
rect connected to a Corliss engine, and con- 
densing side complete, also a 40-ton distilling 
system and miscellaneous material for their 
treezing system. 


W. F. Priebe Company, Chicago, TIl.; one 
25-ton horizontal double-acting. belt-driven 


This 
Stamper 


machine and condensing side complete. 
installation was made for F. M. 
Company, of Moberly, Mo. 

West Side Market House, Cleveland, Ohio: 
one 60-ton horizontal double-acting, belt- 
driven refrigerating machine. 

©. M. Thomas, W. T. Miller 
Gaither, Winston-Salem. N. C.: one 60-ton 
horizontal double-acting refrigerating ma- 
chine. direct connected to a Corliss engine, 
and condensing side complete, including four 
“Shipley” flooded double pipe ammonia con- 
densers, also 40-ton flooded freezing and dis- 
tilling systems and 700 feet of brine piping 
for ice storage. 

Wings Cafetria, Inc., Seattle, Wash.; one 
2-ton vertical single-acting, belt-driven en- 
closed type refrigerating machine and high- 
pressure side complete. 

Central Refining Company, Lawrenceville, 
Tll.; one 50-ton absorption refrigerating ma- 
chine complete and one 50-ton shell and tube 
brine cooler. 

St. Elizabeth Hospital. Brighton, Mass.: 
one 6-ton vertical single-acting, belt-driven 
enclosed type refrigerating machine and high- 
pressure side complete, also miscellaneous 
material for their freezing system. 

Chester A. Congdon, Duluth, Minn.; two 
20-ton vertical single-acting, belt-driven en- 
closed type refrigerating machines and high- 
pressure side complete, also a 7-ton freezing 
system. This installation was made at the 
Congdon Orchards, North Yakima, Wash. 

Dickerman & Yeakley, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
one 4-ton vertical single-acting enclosed iype 
refrigerating machine, direct connected to a 
vertical slide valve engine, and high-pressure 
side complete. This installation was made 
in Richland, Lebanon county, Pa. 

Eastman Kodak Company, Premo factory, 
Rochester, N. Y.; one 20-ton vertical single- 
acting, enclosed type refrigerating machine, 

(Continued on page 24.) 
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Mooresville, N, C.- 


Operative ( reamery 


The Mooresville Co- 
Company has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $50,000. 
Wheeling, W. Va.—The Mayflower Dairy 
Company has been incorporated with a cap- 
ital stock of $10,000 by W. H. Lorentz, C. 


Martin and others. 
ICE NOTES. 


Meridian, Miss.—The Eagle Cotton Oil Mill 
will install a-2,500-ton ice storage plant. 

Phoenix, Ariz—The Buckeye ice plant will 
be enlarged from three to nine ton capacity. 

Jacksonville, Fla——Morris & Co. have plans 
for a two-story branch house with refriger- 
ating equipment. 

Hopkinsville, Ky.—The Fox Brothers Com- 
pany will rebuild 
plant, recently burned. 

Winter Park, Fla. 


sociation 


creamery and ice cream 
-The Fruit Growers’ As- 
is reported as contemplating the 
installation of a pre-cooling plant. 


REFRIGERATION PLANT TROUBLES. 


(William S. Luckenbach in Power.) 
Coils in the brine tank of all machines of 
over three or four tons capacity should be in 
sections of from four to six coils per section, 
with a division in the center of the section. 
This is better 
for the 


than one continuous header, 
furthest from the expansion 


valve will receive more than their share un- 


less there is a valve on each coil to govern 
the supply. To nicely regulate the flow of 
the gas requires considerable skill and judg- 
ment, and at best the result is not satisfac- 
tory because the quantity of gas required for 
a few coils is so small that it is difficult to 
set the valves properly. 

On the other hand, if all the sections are 
connected to one main header and are regu- 
lated with one expansion valve, the distribu- 
tion of the expanded gas will be fairly equal 
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ICE AND REFRIGERATION 


NEW CORPORATIONS. 


over the entire tank. 
should 


Each section, however, 
have a controlling valve, and each 
coil, at both top and bottom, should have a 
valve in case of accident so that any coil 
or section could be cut out without interfer- 
ing with the plant. There is no set rule as 
to the proper amount of liquid to feed or al- 
low to pass through the expansion valve for 
any number of coils. 

We will assume that the liquid ammonia 
on the high-pressure side is, say, 99 per cent. 
pure and is at normal pressure regardless of 
the style of machine.’ Open the expansion 
valve slowly and note the frost on the pipes. 
If they frost nicely, open the valve a little 

ore at intervals, until the frost gets moist, 
then close slightly as you have reached the 
maximum of expansion under that pressure 
and temperature. As the proper capacity de- 
pends largely on the purity of the liquid 
ammonia, it is of the greatest importance 
to test it occasionally. The method of test- 
ing the ammonia for purity has been de- 
scribed in a former article. 

If it usually is pure and the test shows 
moisture after evaporation, it may be due 
to the rectifier, or to allowing the rich liquor 
in the generator to get too high and cause 
Should 
the frost beyond the expansion valve become 


a partial boil-over in the generator. 


moist or drop off it is an indication that 
the liquor level in the generator was, or is, 
If still too high, stop the am- 
until the 


too high. 


monia pump proper level is re- 
stored. 

When the freezing tank is above the ab- 
sorber (as it should be) and the pressure in 
the absorber is lowered, the accumulated am- 
monia in the brine tank coils will flow to the 
absorber by gravity. If, however, the ab- 
sorber is on a level with the tank, then cre- 
ate a vacuum in the absorber for a. few min- 
utes by closing the weak-liquor valve and 
After the liquor 


has been drawn into the absorber, which wili 


start the ammonia pump. 


he indicated by the rise of the liquor in the 
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gage-glass, open the weak-liquor valve again 
and run the pump to suit the proper level in 
the generator. As the temperature of the 
brine will rise during this time, the machine 
will require special attention until normal 
conditions have been restored. 


The Loss of Liquor. 

After a machine has been in operation for 
some time the liquor in both the generator 
and the absorber may fall, perhaps without 
any apparent cause. In a new plant it may 
be due to an insufficient original charge, pro- 
vided the rich liquor remains the same in 
density; but if, after restoring the proper 
level, it falls again and the strength is also 
First, the 
cooling water of all the coils and the brine 
must be tested with litmus paper or Nessler’s 


less, there is something wrong. 


solution to determine if there is any leakage 
of ammonia. 

If there is no leakage, the loss may be 
due to some of the liquor being pocketed in 
a low place in the piping system or in the 
expansion coils in the brine tank, when that 
tank is so located that a gravity flow to the 
absorber cannot be established. In that case 
the liquor must be drawn into the absorber 
by a vacuum. If this should not normally 
restore the level, air may have been trapped 
in the top condensing and cooling coils and 
found its 


into the absorber, 


where it has been burnt off at the purge cock 


way slowly 


and some of the air space filled with liquor. 


Making Up Ammonia Losses. 


In absorption machines, aqua ammonia 
should always be kept at the standard dens- 
ity of 26 degs. Baumé: 27 or 28 degs. is 
preferable, provided the ammonia pump is 
in condition to handle it. This is especially 


advantageous when the generator is using 
exhaust steam because it requires less heat 
to liberate the necessary percentage of gas. 
and the weaker the rich liquor the higher 
the temperature of steam needed to liberate 


the same percentage of gas. 
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particularly. 


about it. 








keeps going under severest overloads—that you can depend on to 
stay with you through the hardest rush. We build it for that purpose 
It has been doing it for over 30 years. 


Our Catalogue O-10 tells more 
It’s free for the asking. 


FRICK COMPANY, Waynesboro, Pa. 


You Are 
Secured 


against the costly  shut- 
downs of the midsummer 
rush by our methods of man- 
ufacture, large factory, ex- 
perienced engineers, modern 
shop tools and highest class 
materials. 

These combined, produce 
a refrigerating machine that 
is right in. design, right in 
materials, right in construc- 
tion; one that stands up and 
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PURITY IS ESSENTIAL 
IN AMMONIA 


B. B. AMMONIA may be 


ATLANTA: Manufacturers’ Warehouse Co. 
BALTIMORE: Joseph 8S. Wernig. 


obtained from the following: 


MEMPHIS: Patterson Transfer Co. 
MEXICO, D. F.: Ernst O. Heinsdorf. 


- a é 3 BOSTON: 120 Milk St., Chas. P. Duffee. NEWARK: American Oil & Supply Co. 

For Refrigerating and Ice Making. Because BUFFALO: Keystone Transfer Co.; J. W. NEW ORLEANS: Chas. F. Rantz. 

nothing will reduce the profits of your Gilbert. NEW YORK: Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
_ ‘ “ SHICAGO: F. C. Schappe yeste ‘ - Co., Shipley Constructi ES ; Co. 

plant so surely as Ammonia laden with SS oS Ce, ee a ae oe eee 


bell Co. NORFOLK: Nottingham & Wrenn Co. 
OKLAHOMA CITY: O. K. Transfer & Storage Co. 
PITTSBURGH: Pennsylvania Transfer Co. 
PROVIDENCE: Rhode Island Warehouse Co. 
ROCHESTER: Shipley Construction & Supply Co. 


organic impurities. 


BOWER BRAND ANHYDROUS 
AMMONIA 


is made from pure Aqua Ammonia of our 
own production, thoroughly refined and 
purified. Send for Free Book and Calendar. 


CINCINNATI: Pan Handle Storage Warehouse. 

CLEVELAND: General Cartage & Storage Co., 
Henry Bollinger. 

DETROIT: Riverside Storage & Cartage €o., 
Newman Bros., Ine. SALT LAKE CITY: Utah Soap Co. 

DALLAS: Oriental Oil Co. ST. LOUIS: Pilsbry-Becker Engineering & Sup- 

HAVANA: O. B. Cintas. ply Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS: Railroad Transfer Co. ST. PAUL: R. B. Whitacre & Co. 

JACKSONVILLE: St. Elmo W. Acosta. SAN ANTONIO: Oriental Qil Co. 

KANSAS CITY: Crutcher Warehouse Co. SAN FRANCISCO: United Iron Works. 

LIVERPOOL: Peter R. MeQuie & Son, SAVANNAH: Benton Transfer Co.; R. Zuck, Jr. 

LOS ANGELES: United Iron Works. SPOKANE: United Iron Works. 

LOUISVILLE Union Warehouse, 7th and SEATTLE: United Iron Works. 

Magnolia Sts TOLEDO: Moreton Truck & Storage Co. 

WASHINGTON: Littlefield, Alvord & Co. 


HENRY BOWER CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING C0., 29th St. and Gray’s Ferry Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Central Warehouse. 











We will now assume that the rich liquor 
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has weakened to 24 degs. Baumé, and that 
we wish to increase its density to the stand- 
ard, 26 degs., by adding liquid ammonia. The 
amount to be added may be found in the per- 
centage table of strength of ammonia liquors. 
Aqua ammonia at 26 degs. contains about 28 
per cent. of pure ammonia, and at 24 degs., 
24 per cent.; the loss is 4 per cent. of pure 
ammonia. 

Suppose that the original charge was 10,000 
pounds at 26 degs., 28 per 


eent.. or 2.800 


pounds, is’ pure ammonia. Then 4 per cent. 
of this quantity, 112 pounds, will again bring 
the whole charge up to 26 degs. The simplest 
method of introducing it is to connect direct- 
ly to the brine and take up heat. Then it is 
enly necessary to see that it is not admitted 
to the coils faster than the weak liquor flow- 


ing into the absorber can absorb it. 
To Increase the Strength. 

Again, suppose we wish to use aqua am- 
monia to increase the strength, but find that 
this cannot be done until some of the weaker 
liquor in the system has been withdrawn. 
We also 


drums to order without guessing, so as not 


want to know about how many 


to have a drum or two about the place for 
which we have no use. Take the same ex- 


ample of 10,000 pounds originally with 4 per 


cent. loss of pure ammonia.’ In distillation 
it is difficult to get below 12 degs. 


2 per 


Jaumé, or 
cent. whole 
of the 


actual loss 


additional loss on the 
small 
distilled, the 
would be approximately 41% per cent. of the 


amount, but 
10.000 


as only a part 


pounds is 


2.800 pounds, or 126 pounds, and as aqua at 
26 degs. contains about 28 per cent. of am- 
monia, the balance, 72 per cent.. would be 
need 126 


pounds of new ammonia, 


water. Thus we 0.28 — 35.3 
The quickest Way to distill the liquor to 
Stop the close the 


peor-liquor valve, leaving the gas and the 


12 degs. is: pump and 
steam valves open, as well as the expansion 
valve. This will reduce the pressure gradu- 
When the dens- 


ity has been reduced to about 12 degs.., 


ally in the condensing coils. 
close 
the gas and the steam valves, draw the re- 
quired amount at the bottom of the gener- 
ator and pump strong liquor to replace the 
weak. Now 


not open the eas or poor-liquor valves until 


open the steam valve, but do 
the generator pressure is about equal to the 
poor-liquor pressure due to its head or height 
above the liquid in generator, otherwise the 
Next 
however, will 


generator might be flooded. open the 


valves slowly; the machine, 














Safeguard 
Your 
Business 


The condition and appear- 
ance of your product counts 
for much at this season of the 
year. 


Is your refrigerator dry and 
of the proper temperature to 
enable you to place your goods 
on the market in salable condi- 
tion: 


If not, Mechanical Refrigera- 
tion is what you need. 


Warm Weather has no ter- 
rors for the Butcher or Packer 
who has a YORK Refrigerat- 
ing Plant. 


Our Vertical Enclosed Ma- 
chines are arranged for chain, 
belt, or direct steam drive. 


Write today for information 
and prices. 


York Manufacturing Co. 


Ice-Making and Refrigerating Ma- 
chinery exclusively. 


York, Pa. 





Branches in all Principal Cities 











CHANGE OF NAME 


On and after September Ist, 
1914, “Jones Cold: Store Door 
Company” will change its cor- 
porate name and will thereafter 
be known as— 


THE JAMISON 
COLD STORAGE DOOR 
CO. 


HAGERSTOWN 
MARYLAND 


No change whatever: will be 
made in the organization or the 
business of the Company. The 
personnel of the management 
and the sales and shop force will 
be the same as it has been since 
1907. 
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need careful attention until the pressure and 
the liquid levels are normal. 
Purity of Ice. 

Artificial ice is made either from distilled 
or ordinary drinking water, usually termed 
raw water, but when steam is the prime 
mover, distilled water should be used because 
of its purity. Where raw water is employed, 
the first requisite is pure water, or such as 
can be made so by chemical treatment. Fur- 
thermore, air agitation is essential, either by 
the can or the plate system, to avoid white 
or opaque ice. The ca- 
pacity of less than 300 pounds, thus 
avoiding a multiplicity of connection from 
the main air pipe. 
to the return gas pipe in order to reduce the 
air temperature at least as low as that of the 
water in the cans or tank. 


ean should have a 


not 


This pipe should be close 


Distilled-water can ice should not be frozen 
at a lower temperature than, say, —10 or 
—1l12 degs. Fahr., because the ice forms more 
rapidly when directly in contact with the can 
and may give an opaque appearance on the 
outside of the block. 

Opaque ice from distilled water is frequent- 
ly due to carelessly handling the can filler 
when the can is full. Withdrawing the filler 
should be done with as little agitation as 
possible. The causes tending to make ex- 
cessive core and dirty bottoms are numerous, 
such as impurities in the water carried over 
with the steam, especially if the water in the 
boiler gets too high; insufficient reboiling of 
the distilled water; fluctuating level in the 
distilled water tank or forecooler, thus al- 
ternately exposing and covering the coils or 
pipes and invariably washing off some dirt. 

A dirty filter is another cause. One com- 
mon cause that is frequently overlooked or 
underestimated is that due to dirt accumu- 
lation on the top of the freezing tank. The 
cleats which the bath lids rest must be 
clean; dirt must not drop into the cans. The 
tep of the lids should be free from dirt also, 
because dragging the bottom of one lid over 


on 


the top of another is bound to carry dirt 
with it and deposit it in the can. 
will usually investigate every 
but the dirty lids. 
entrance to the freezing tank, and over each 
entrance place the letters, 
“Wipe Your Feet.” 

Both the the distilled 
should be tested occasionally for purity. This 


The en- 
gineer place 
Put a good mat at every 


sign, in large 


raw and water 
can easily be determined by using nitrate of 

To find which 
distilled 
draw two glasses of water from the feed to 


silver or chloride of barium. 
is preferable, especially in water. 
the steam boiler, put two drops of nitrate 
in one glass and two drops of chloride in 
the other. 

The the pre- 
cipitation should be used, and if the water 


chemical showing greatest 
in the tank or the cans proves to be pure. 
there is no need to go further. If, however, 
the distilled water is impure, a second test 
should be made from the pipe leading from 
the distilled water tank to the filter. If this 
is pure it is plain that the fault is in the 
filter. On the other hand, if the water shows 
a precipitate, the fault is either in the dis- 
tilled-water tank, the generator or the steam 
hoiler, and the test should be continued. 

In case one can taste or smell ammonia in 
the water, about the same method would ap- 
ply. This trouble may be in any part hav- 
ing return gas pipes passing through it, or it 
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may be a leaking steam pipe or coil in the 
generator. After having determined the 
origin of the trouble, cut one coil or tube out 
at a time until the defective one is reached, 
then cut that out of service entirely. Locat- 
ing this may take some time, and it may be 
advisable to use raw water instead of am- 
monia-impregnated distilled water. 

Should the defect be in one of the gen- 
erator tubes or coils, it may be temporarily 
necessary to either use a higher strength 
aqua ammonia or a higher steam temperature 
to liberate the percentage of gas for normal 
capacity because of the loss of one tube or 
coil. 

Pulling Ice and Filling. 


It is essential that the stated number of 
cans be drawn every hour. If more are pulled 
at any time the economy of the plant is dis- 
turbed. especially where distilled water is 
used, as the water will be warmer if the ex- 
tra cans are filled. If they are not filled, the 
brine will be on the outside of the 
other cans in the bath and, of course, de- 
crease the output to that extent. The sur- 
face of the brine, where the extra cans have 
been withdrawn and the lids left off, will also 
be exposed to the temperature of the atmos- 
phere, which is usually about 65 or 70 degs. 
warmer than the brine. 


lower 


This, practice is in- 
excusable. 

The exposure of the brine to the surround- 
ing summer heat should never be longer than 
necessary for the withdrawal of a few cans 
or a plate block at any one time, and all hot 
air from the engine or the boiler room likely 
to increase the temperature on top of the 
bath must be prevented from getting in the 
freezing room. 

If there is likely to be a shortage of dis- 
tilled water, start filling as soon as the water 
runs at the overflow of the tank, regardless 
of whether it is just on the hour. 
few extra cans, 


Have a 
so that the cans from which 
the ice has been dumped can be turned down 
and well drained, thus preventing bad butts 
or second-quality ice. 

Many of these suggestions may seem of 
little consequence, but in the aggregate the 
loss can be readily seen and computed by 
any progressive engineer and be appreciated 
Proper attention to all these 
matters requires but little of the engineer’s 


by the owner. 


time after a proper system of daily inspec- 
tion has been established. 


- -—- $6 


YORK REFRIGERATING SALES. 
(Concluded from page 21.) 
direet connected to a vertical slide valve en 
gine and high-pressure side complete. 

Fulton Market Company, Atlanta, Ga.: one 
12-ton vertical single-acting, belt-driven en- 
closed type refrigerating machine and high- 
pressure side complete. 

A. H. Koenecke, Eagle Lake, Tex.; one 
12-ton vertical single-acting enclosed type 
refrigerating machine, direct connected to a 
vertical slide valve engine, and high-pressure 
side complete. 

Apperson Tee Cream Company. Huntsville. 
Ala.; one 4-ton vertical single-acting en- 
closed tvpe belt-driven refrigerating machine 
and high-pressure side complete. 

Moorestown Creamery (Gerhart & Pagels), 


Chapman Quarries, Pa.: a one-ton vertical 
single-acting. helt-driven enclosed type re- 


frigerating machine and high-pressure side 
complete. 

Universal Cooler Company, Shreveport, La.; 
one 12-ton vertical single-acting, belt-driven 
enclosed type refrigerating machine and high- 
pressure side complete. 
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Harvard Freshman Dormitories, Cambridge, 
Mass.; one 12-ton vertical single-acting, belt- 
driven enclosed type refrigerating machine 
and high-pressure side complete. 

M. H. Skalowski, Nashville, Tenn.; one 
20-ton vertical single-acting, belt-driven en- 
closed type refrigerating machine and high- 
pressure side complete. This installation was 
made by John Bouchard & Sons Company, 
of Nashville, Tenn. 

Hill Publishing Company, New York, N. Y.; 
one 4-ton vertical single-acting, belt-driven 
enclosed type refrigerating machine and high- 
pressure side complete. 

Spiller-Bealle Company, Atlanta, Ga.; one 
20-ton vertical single-acting, belt-driven en- 
closed type refrigerating machine and high- 
pressure side complete. 

Eastern Gravel Company, New York, N. Y.;: 
one half-ton vertical single-acting enclosed 
type refrigerating machine, direct connected 
to a vertical slide valve engine, and high- 
pressure side complete. 

Mr. Julius Brengartner, Sandusky, Ohio; 
one 4-ton vertical single-acting, belt-driven 
enclosed type refrigerating machine and high- 
pressure side complete. 

Livingston Apartments, Atlanta, Ga.; one 
4-ton vertical single-acting, belt-driven en- 
closed type refrigerating machine and high- 
pressure side complete. 

Colonia Chocolate Company, New Castle, 
Pa.; one 8-ton vertical single-acting, belt- 
driven enclosed type refrigerating machine 
and high-pressure side complete. 

Berwick Bay Fish & Oyster Company, Mor- 
gan City, La.; one 20-ton vertical single-act- 
ing, belt-driven enclosed type refrigerating 
machine and high-pressure side complete. 

Freeport Mexican Fuel & Oil Corporation, 
New York, N. Y.; one one-ton vertical sin- 


gle-acting enclosed type refrigerating ma- 
chine, direct connected to a vertical slide 


valve engine, and high-pressure side complete. 

Mr. J. M. Beall, Washington, D. C.; one 
2-ton vertical single-acting, be!t-driven en- 
closed type refrigerating machine ard high- 
pressure side complete. 

The Haliod Company, Rechester. N. Y.: 
one 2-ton vertical single-acting, belt-driven 
enclose] type refrigerating machine and high- 
pressure side complete. 

Joseph Feld Company, Garfield, N. J.; one 
6-ton vertical single-acting, belt-driven en- 
closed type refrigerating machine and high- 
pressure side complete. - 

The Soldiers’ Home, Chelsea, Mass.; a one- 
ton freezing system. 

Swift & Company, Chicago, Ill.; 3,020 feet 
of 2-inch direct expansion piping, which will 
be installed in their Oklahoma City, Okla., 
plant. 

Commission Row, St. Paul, Minn.; one 200- 
square foot shell and tube brine cooler. 

Osear B. Cintas, Havana, Cuba; one 50-ton 
vertical shell and tube steam condenser. 

Dunlevy Brothers Company, East Liberty, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; one coil of “Shipley” double 
pipe ammonia condenser, 18 feet 2 inches 
long. eight pipes high, made of 2-inch and 
3-inch pipe. 

Hawaiian Electric Company, Ltd., Honolulu, 
T. H.; one 50-ton flooded freezing system. 

Terminal Storage & Ice Company, Hagers- 
town, Md.: five coils of “Shipley” flooded 
type double pipe ammonia condensers, each 
18 feet 2 inches long, eight pipes high, made 
of 2-inch and 3-inch pipe. 

Wegner Machine Company, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
2.670 feet of 2-inch full weight wrought iron 
piping, which will be installed for K. M. 
Davies Company, Williamson, N. Y. 

Jose Gonzales & Company, Camajuani, 
Cuba; 100 standard 300-pound freezing cans. 

Houston Packing Company, Houston, Tex.; 
18,500 feet of 2-inch full weight wrought iron 
direct expansion piping. 

Riverside Western Oil Company, Delaware, 
Okla.; three 75-square feet and three 150- 
square feet shell and tube brine coolers. 

—— fe 
WANT A GOOD JOB? 

There are plenty of men out of employ- 
ment. bet a good packinchouse man _ need 
never be idle if he makes use of the 
“Wanted” department of The National Pro- 
visioner. 
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PROVISIONS AND LARD 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


All articles under this head are quoted by the barrel, except lard, which is quoted by the hundred@weight in tierces, pork and beef by the 


Prices Decline—Demand Less Active—Some 
Liquidation—Support Lacking—Packing 
Still Moderate—Exports Small. 

The market in hog products was 
under pressure this week, and showed a de- 
cided 


future 


reaction, particularly on pork, and 
liquidation was quite a pronounced feature 
in the trading. Support seemed to be lack- 
ing, and selling orders had distinct effect on 
values. There were reports of less active 
demand for cash product, and of a more con- 
servative attitude on the part of consumers, 
owing to an advance in values which had 
previously taken place. 
ket 
action in values found considerable specula- 
tively held stuff for sale. 

Prices 


Technically the mar- 
seemed to be overbought, and the re- 


for hogs influenced to some 
extent by the reaction in product, but values 


are still high. 


were 


Quotations are not up to a 
year ago, but are over a dollar a hundred in 
excess of two years ago. The average weight 
of the hogs is good, and weights the past 
week at Chicago were 246 lbs. compared with 
243 Ibs. a year ago, and 239 lbs. two years 
ago. 

While the price of hogs is lower than a 
year ago, the price of pork has been higher 
than last year, and ribs have also been slight- 
ly higher than last year; on the other hand, 
the price of lard is fully 1%c. per lb. under 
a vear ago. The fact that values are so much 
under last year on lard, and yet that there 
is accumulation in stocks, is one of the dif- 
ficult questions to contend with in view of 
the decreasing packing returns. For the past 
week the exports from Atlantic ports were 
6,356,000 Ibs. of lard, and the total since No- 
vember 1 has decreased 115,000,000 Ibs. Ex- 
ports of meats were also small, aggregating 
only 6,000,000 lbs. The total since November 
1 has decreased 26,000,000 lbs. 

The official figures for the past year, end- 
ing June 30, are quite interesting in the ex- 
ports of meats and animal fats. There was 
a slight decrease in exports of American fresh 
beef for the twelve months, but against this 
must be set down the imports of Argentine 
and other meats, equaling in June six times 
the total for the year. 
Exports of bacon showed a slight decrease 
and those of hams and shoulders showed a 
slight decrease. 


American exports 


Owing to the liberal exports 
of lard the early part of the year, the ship- 
ments were slightly larger than for the pre- 
Tallow decreased, in 
round figures, 14,000,000 lbs., while oleo-oil 
exports increased. 


ceding year. exports 


A rather interesting statement has recent- 
ly been issued by the Canadian Government, 
showing the stocks of live animals in that 
country. More than usual care, it is stated, 
was taken in compiling the report, in view 
of the large demand for the United States. 
The number of swine is given at 3,434,000; 
sheep, 2,058,000; milch cows, 2,673,000, and 
other cattle, 3,363,000. These figures show a 
decrease for all kinds of animals compared 
with the preceding year. The decreases were 
largely in the eastern part of Canada, gen- 


barrel or tierce and hogs by the hundredweight. 


eral increases having been shown in the West. 

The packing returns for the past week 
showed a slight increase over the preceding 
week, but the total was 88,000 less than for 
the corresponding week a year ago; the ag- 
gregate for the week was 400,000 compared 
with 488,000 a year ago; since March 1 the 
indicated total is 9,059,000 compared with 
10,136,000 the preceding year. 

Some little anxiety has been created in the 
market, owing to the reports of deterioration 
in the condition of the crop in the 
Southwest. While the feed crops have been 
relived by rains east of the Mississippi, and 
generally in the northern sections, the weath- 
er is still hot and dry in the Southwest, and 
not only has the corn crop been affected, but 
other feed-stuffs have also been hurt. Last 
vear, however, the conditions were 
considered almost a disaster, with barely 23,- 
000,000 bus. of corn for the State, yet, owing 
te favorable weather after September 1, feed- 
stuff supplies were greatly replenished, and 
very little feed had to be brought from out- 
side the State. 


corn 


Kansas 


Prices for cattle continue very high, and 
with a moderate movement of cattle and 
maintained high levels, prices for hogs are 
likely to be influenced, towards maintained 
values at least, and the demand for meats 
for distribution is likely to continue liberal. 

The official reports of importations of fresh 
beef in June were 37,898,000 lbs., and all beef 
48,648.000 Ibs. Slaughter at all Federal in- 
spected establishments in the United States 
for the fiscal year of 1914 shows a decrease 
in the number of cattle and calves and an in- 
crease in the number of sheep and swine com- 
pared with the average for the seven years 
under the meat inspection law. There were 
6,724,107 head of cattle slaughtered, a de- 
crease of 775,088; 1,814,904 calves, a decrease 
of 279,710; 14,958,834 sheep. 
3,551,213, and 33,289,715 
of 849,078. 


increase of 
an 


an 


swine, increase 


LARD.—Offerings have been more liberal 
from the West and with a lower 
market prices have weakened. Business has 
been of moderate volume at the dealers’ 
prices. City steam, 934,¢.; Middle West, $10.10 
@10.20; Western, $10.30; refined, Continent, 
$10.80; South American, $11.30; Brazil, kegs, 
$12.30; compound lard, 834@8*%\c. 

PORK.—Demand has been quiet, with the 
tone a little easier following the reaction in 
Western values. Stocks are light and firmly 
held. Mess is quoted $24@24.50: clear, $20.50 
@22.50; family, $24@26. 

BEEF.—Prices are very firm for all grades. 
Supplies are light, and the small arrivals of 
cattle in the West result in very firm values. 
Quoted: Family, $18@19; mess, $17@17.50; 
packet, $17@18; extra India mess, $26@27. 


eontract 





SEE PAGE 38 FOR LATER MARKETS. 











Is there something you want to know 
badly, that you remember reading in The Na- 
tional Provisioner, but you can’t recall the 
date? 
the paper, and then you'll have it handv, 
and won’t have to waste time writing for it. 
Our new binder costs but $1. Ask us about 
it. 


Get a binder and keep your copies of - 


EXPORT OF HOG PRODUCTS. 


Exports of hog products from New York 
reported up to Wednesday, July 22, 1914: 

BACON.—Bergen, Norway, , 12,850 l|bs.; 
Colon, Panama, 3,036 Ibs.; Christiansand, 
Norway, 15,537 Ibs.; Christiania, Norway, 
6,628 lbs.; Genoa, Italy, 17,227 lbs.; Havana, 
Cuba, 1,436 lbs.; Halifax, N. S., 1,000 Ilbs.; 
Hamilton, W. I., 7,257 Ibs.; Kingston, W. IL, 
352 Ibs.; Liverpool, England, 32,699 lbs.; Per- 
nambuco, Brazil, 1,280 lbs.; Rio Janetro, 
Brazil, 105 Ibs.; Santiago, Cuba, 33,892 Ibs.; 
Sundsvall, Sweden, 16,339 Ibs.; Wiborg, Rus- 
sia, 18,394 lbs. 

HAMS.—Bergen, Norway, 1,875 lbs.; Colon, 
Panama, 8,833 Ibs.; Hamilton, W. IL, 4,561 
lbs.; Havana, Cuba, 3,893 lbs.; Kingston, 
W. L., 1,913 Ibs.; La Guaira, Venezuela, 6,325 
Ibs.; Manchester, England, 9,750 lbs.; Nas- 
sau, W. IL., 3,655 lbs.; Port Limon, C. R., 
1,000 Ibs.; Port Antonio, W. I., 707 Ibs.; San- 
tiago, Cuba, 9,262 lbs.; St. Johns, N. F., 
13,500 Ibs. 

LARD.—Aberdeen, Scotland, 44.800 Ibs.; 
Algoa Bay, Africa, 54,319 Ibs.; Amsterdam, 
Holland, 18,940 Ibs.; Aarhus, Denmark, 62,900 
Ibs.; Buenos Aires, A. R., 5,077 lbs.; Bremen, 
Germany, 24,000 Ibs.; Buenaventura, Colom- 
bia, 3,325 Ibs.; Bergen, Norway, 24,500 Ibs.; 
Copenhagen, Denmark, 42,314 Ibs.; Curacao, 
Leeward Islands, 8,262 lbs.; Colon, Panama, 
2.958 Ibs.; Callao, Peru, 1,000 Ibs.; Chris- 
tiania, Norway, 8,250 lbs.; Christiansand, Ner- 
way, 9,300 Ibs.; Delagoa Bay, Africa, 15,570 
Ibs.; Drontheim, Norway, 11,000 lbs.; Havana, 
Cuba, 14,040 Ibs.; Hamilton, W. I., 1,545 lbs.; 
Hango, Russia, 2,567 Ibs.; Havre, France, 
3.680 Ibs.; Iquique, Chile, 3,600 Ibs.; King- 


ston, W. I., 5,518 Ibs.; London, England, 
188.396 lbs.; La Guaira, Venezuela, 1,063 
Ibs.; Liverpool, England, 68,990 Ibs.; Montego 
Bay, W. I., 2,700 Ibs.; Manchester, England, 
363,668 Ibs.; Nassau, W. I., 22,860 Ibs.; 
Palermo, Sicily, 8,541 Ibs.; Port Antonio, 
W. I., 1,600 Ibs.; Port Limon, C. R., 1,323 
Ibs.: Port au Prince, W. I., 70,082 Ibs.; Rot- 


terdam, Holland, 287,672 Ibs.; Santa Marta, 


Colombia, 15,512 lIbs.; Sekondi, Africa, 4,180 
Ibs.; Santiago, Cuba, 30,047 lbs.: Swakopi- 


nund, Africa, 17,150 Ibs.; Tunis, Algeria, 
1,544 lbs.: Valparaiso, Chile, 33,352 Ibs. 

LARD OIL.—Algoa Bay, Africa, 400 gals.; 
London, England, 12 bbls. 

PORK.—Colon, Panama, 12 bbls.: Curacao, 
Leeward Islands, 6 bbls.; Havre, France, 13 
bbls.; Kingston, W. I., 391% bbls.; London, 
England, 10 bbls.: Montego Bay. W. IL. 29 
bbls.; Nassau, W. I., 56 bbls.; Port au Prince, 
W. I., 219 bbis.; St. Johns, N. F., 1,100 bbls. 

SAUSAGE.—Buenos Aires, A.°R., 14 e¢s.; 
Colon, Panama, 84 pa.; Curacao, Leeward 
Islands, 8 es.; Havre, France, 15 pa.; Hamil- 
ton, W. I., 2 pa.; Marseilles, France, 100 pa. 
o—_— 

EXPORTS OF BEEF PRODUCTS. 

Exports of beef products from New York 
reported up to Wednesday, July 22, 1914: 

BEEF.—Algoa Bay, Africa, 43 bbls.; Bre- 
men, Germany, 25 bbls.; Bergen, Norway, 25 
bbls.; Colon, Panama, 30 bbls.; Curacao, Lee- 
ward Islands, 68 bbls.; Christiania, Norway, 
25 bbls.; Hamilton, W. I., 8 bbls.; Kingston, 
W. I., 144 bbls.; London, England, 50 tes.; 
Montego Bay, Africa, 21 bbls.; Nassau, W. L., 
17 bbls.; Port au Prince, W. I., 64 bbls.; St. 
Johns, N. F., 406 bbls. 





FRESH MEAT.—Colon, Panama, 306,760 
Ibs.; Hamilton, W. I. 5,151 Ibs.; Nassau, 


W. I., 1,477 Ibs. 

OLEO OIL.—Bremen, Germany, 220 tes.; 
Bergen, Norway, 60 tes.; Christiania, Nor- 
way, 80 tes.; Copenhagen, Denmark, 75 tes.; 
Constantinople, Turkey, 50 tes.; Rotterdam, 
Holland, 1.235 tes.; Salonica, Turkey, 11 tes. 

OLEOMARGARINE.—Colon, Panama, 2,260 
lbs.; Curacao, Leeward Islands, 1,620 Ibs.; 





26 


Kingston, W. 1. 4.600 Ibs.; Nassau, 


Ibs 
TALLOW 


9 535 
Manchester. England, 6,504 Ibs.; 
Port au Prince. W. L. 1.996 Ibs. 

TALLOW OLL.—Havre, France, 
Rotterdam, Holland, 100 

PFONGU E.- London, England, 295 pa.; 
chester. England, 45 

CANNED MEAT. 
Buenos Altres, A. 
Norway, 71 pa.. 
230 ¢8.; Genoa 


>- 


20 bbis.: 
tes. 

Man- 
\frica, 904 
Christiania, 
Delagoa Bay, Africa, 
Italy, 25 pa.; Havana, Cuba. 
W. 1... 124 pa.; Manchester, 
\lontevo Bay. W. I., 46 es.: 


yf) 


Algoa Bay, 


C8.; R., 253 es.; 


BU es. 


27 es.: Kingston, 
England, 50 es.; 
Santiago 


Cuba, 50> pa 
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PORK CUTS IN NEW YORK. 


The National 
H. C. Zaun.) 


Wholesale 
pickled pork cuts in 


Pork 


(Special Report to Provisioner from 
New 
green 


York 


Zue. ; 


York, 


and 


July 23. prices of 
New 
1va@ 


do.. 


ave.. 


=Weet 
loins, 
ave., 16e.; 
12@ 14 Ibs. 
154@15he.: 
green clear bellies, 6@10 Ibs. ave., 164,@I17e.: 
Ihs bellies, 


ave.. 8@ 


follows: 
Ibs. 
do.., 


ave., 


Citv are is 


vreen hams. 8@10 


lO@ 12 Ibs. 


51 ¢ do 
] L$ ao 


ave.. Li{we.; 


ISf@ 20 


do., l0@ 12 ave., lée.; rib 
15! 
li~ lO6Me.; 


14 Ibs. 


lt! C.: Be 


creen 
‘2 
10@ 12 
15',¢.; 


bellies, 


i0@l12 Ibs hams, 
10 Ibs. 
15\,¢.; 


Ibs. 


ave 


,(a lOe.: SS. 


ave do., lbs. ave., 


ao 126 


12 ave., 18@ 
P. 

10@12 lbs. ave., 15\%c¢.; 
l4e; S. P. 10@ 12 
l5e.; do, 12@14 1414¢.; 
picnics, 4+@6 lbs. 

Western 
S@ 10 Ibs. 


do., 
20 
Ibs. 
12@14 
Ibs. 
8S. P. 


ave clear 6@10 


lic.: do, do.. 
lbs rib bellies, 
lbs. 


123 


follows: 


ave ave., 


ave., ( 


i> 
Pork loins, 
10@12 Ibs. ave., l6e.; 
do., 14@16 Ibs. 
butts, 15@15'\4c.; 
lean trimmings, 
skinned shoul- 
l0c.; tails, 7e.; kid- 
neck bones, 4 
ribs (half 
»@13¢.; 8. 


are 
; do., 


l5\e.; 


prices as 
ave., l7¢ 
l2@l4 
14! lie.: 
Boston butts. 
I4c.; regular 
ders, 121,¢.; 
neys, 5c 
Tierce 
. pie 


do.. Ibs. ive., 


ave., boneless 
I3@13\.e.: 
trimmings, { 
cheek meat, 
spareribs TC. ; 
yoods: S. P. 


121 


+C. 
sheets). $25: 
tongues P. pig tails, 
$21. 

* 
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LIVESTOCK AND BEEF EXPORTS. 


Exports ot livestock and dressed beef from 


United States and Canadian ports for the 
week ending July 18, 1914, are reported by 
Williams & Terhune as follows: 

Port Cattle. Sheep. Beef. 
From New York aemars eres - — _ 
From Boston : , - _ 
From Philadelphia ae enn — — 
From Baltimore ee . eevee = — _ 
From Montrea ec eccceseceee — — _ 

Total ELT TEP TORT OTT TTT -— — —_ 
Total lust week .......c+-eeeeee _— _ — 


Wai os 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


FRESH .MEAT AND OFFAL IMPORTS. 
Imports of fresh beef into the port of New 
York for the past week amounted to 58,614 


quarters, compared to 14,797 quarters last 
week and 21.256 quarters two weeks ago. 
Direct shipments from South America in- 
cluded 20,980 chilled and 4,972 frozen quar- 
ters. Shipments of beef via England com- 
prised 1,946 quarters chilled beef. Direct 
shipments from Australasia totaled 30,716 
quarters frozen. 


totaled 


South 


Mutton 2,161 


America 


imports sheep and 


lambs from and 2,500 





sheep and 8.006 lambs from Australasia, com- 
pared to a total of 1.654 last week. 
included 


3.429 


Imports of canned meats 10,180 


cases from Australasia and cases via 


europe. 


Ottal imports included 9.171 bags of beef 
pieces and 4.638 packages of offal. 
OG 
WESTERN FERTILIZER MARKET. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner from 
The Davidson Commission Co. 
Chicago, July 22, 1914.—-The market for 


fertilizer materials is showing considerably 
more activity. and prices have made some 
further advance during the past week. Con- 
siderable sales of tankage reported at $2.70 


and 10e, for packers’ high-grade stock, and 


further purchases cannot be made under 
$2.75, and 1c. for prompt or August, with 
5e. a month additional for future deliveries. 
Blood has sold at $2.95 per unit for both 


prompt and August. and is now firmly held on 


this basis, with 5c. monthly advance for fu- 
ture. 
The lower grades are also being marked 


up, 8 and 25 now $2.70, and 10c. for prompt: 
$2.75 and 10c. for later deliveries. The 614 
and 30 eattle tankage is still quotable at 


$23 for delivery during the year, but some 
further advance may be expected in this if 
the small preduction and active demand con- 
The 6 


$15 per ton for prompt shipment; now held 


tinues. and 15 tankage has sold at 
at $15.50 for August. and 50c. per ton higher 
for September and October. 

The outside packers’ crushed tankage is 
held at $2.45 10e; 
extremely light. Same conditions prevail in 
air-dried tankage, which is practically out of 
the market. (Complete quotations will be 
found on page 37. 


nominally and offerings 


EXPORTS SHOWN BY STEAMERS. 





Exports of commodities from New York to foreign ports for the week ending Thurs- 

day. July 16, 1914, as shown by Williams & Terhune’s report, are as follows: 
Bacon 
oll Cottonseed and : 
Cake. Oll. Rutter. Hams. Tallow. Beef. Pork. Lard. 

Steamer and Destination Rags. Bbls. Fkgs. Boxes. Pkgs. [kgs. Bbls. Tes. and Pkgs. 
Lusitania, Liverpool 538 50 387 275 
Cedrie, Liverpool ae 1482 100 278 340 3582 
Minnehaha, London 125 125 100 2113 
St. Paul, Southampton 393 100 375 
Olympic, Southampton 54 weet ; aaa 
Columbia, Glasgow ; 452 100 145 200 
Galileo, Hull che og 25 534 105 742 3002 
Kaiserin Aug. Vict.. Hamburg 2 745 50 
Batavia, Hamburg ; 50 75 295 
Nieuw Amsterdam, Rotterdam 1099 120 625 
Bjornstjerne, Rotterdam d776 
Principello, Rotterdam 73 r roe ere 2 i. 
Vaderland, Antwerp ..... 2656 . 160 10 50 18 250 4200 
Manhattan, Antwerp : . 12943 ime ae e.2 
George Washington, Bremen... 50 100 
Mexico, Dunkirk ee ae a9 ; = 250 
United States, Baltic.......... 250 75 25 1500 
Antonio Lopez, Barcelona......  .... 15 ; 100 
Niagara, Havre 3160 35 525 
Canada, Marseilles ..... 100 25 150 

WE Cp hcsiencadewewennes 26368 250 4003 10 482 396 3089 17272 





July 25, 1914. 


GREEN AND SWEET PICKLED MEATS. 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner from 


The Davidson Commission Co.) 
Chicago, July 23.—Quotations on green and 
sweet pickled meats, f. 0. &. Chicago, loose, 
are as follows: 


Regular Hams—Green, S8@10 Ibs. ave., 
15\4c¢.: 10@12 lbs. ave... 15@15%e.: 12@14 


Ibs. ave., 145%,@14%c.; 14@16 lbs. ave, 14% 


@14°%c.; 18@20 lbs. ave., 143,@15e. Sweet 
pickled, 8@10 Ibs. ave., 154¢.; 10@12 Ibs. 
ave., 1)@15\%e.; 12@14 lbs. ave., 14%@ 
14%4,¢.; 14@16 lbs. ave., 1454¢@14%c.; 18@20 


Ibs. ave., 1434 @15%c. 

Skinned Hams—Green, 14@16 lbs. ave., 151, 
@15%4¢.; 16@18 lbs. ave., 154,@1534¢.; 18@ 
20 Ibs. ave., 154%4.@1534¢.; 22@24 Ibs. ave., 
i141,@14%,c. Sweet pickled, 14@16 Ibs. ave., 
15@15%4c.; 16@18 lbs. ave., 15@154¢.; 18@ 


20 Ibs. ave., 15@15\y¢.; 22@24 lbs. ave., 14% 
@14',¢, 
New York Shoulders—Green, 10@12 Ibs. 


ave.. lle. 
ll@il\4e. 
Picnic Hams—Green, 5@6 lbs. ave., 1154@ 
113,¢.; 6@8 Ibs. ave., 115¢@1114¢.; 8@10 lbs. 
ave., 114,@11%e.; 10@12 Ibs. ave., 1144@ 
llc. Sweet pickled, 5@6 Ibs. ave., 11%4¢.; 
U@S Ibs. ave., 1154,@11\%c.; 8@10 lbs. ave., 
1114,@11%e.; 10@12 lbs. ave... 114@11%e. 
Clear Bellies—Green, 6@8 Ibs. ave., 1734@ 
i8e.; S@10 lbs. ave., 1634, @17c.; 10@12 Ibs. 
ave... 16@164¢.; 12@14 lbs. ave., 15@15\4e. 
Sweet pickled, 6@8 Ibs. ave., 164@16%¢.; 
S@10 ibs. ave., 1534@16ec.; 10@12 lbs. ave., 
15@154y4¢.; 12@14 lbs. ave., 14@14\4e. 


Sweet pickled, 10@12 Ibs. ave., 


2, 
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EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS 


Exports of hog products for the week ending July 











Is, 1914, with comparisons: 
PORK, BBLS. 
Week Week From 
ending ending Nov. 1, 13, 
To July 18, July 19, to July 18, 
1914. 1913. 1914, 
United Kingdom.. 385 190 2,300 
Continent 57 57 6,136 
Se. & Cen. Am... 190 356 7,665 
West Indies * 1,024 1,040 45,346 
tr. No. Am. Col.. 461 76 17, > 
Other countries 15 
WOON ~xixtusces 2,132 1,719 
MEATS, LBS. 
United Kingdom... 4,225,656 6,945,225 
Comtimemt  ..ccvcs 574,600 220,400 
So, & Cen. Am. $0,000 136,000 
West Indies ~ 766,000 207,400 
Pr. No. Am. Col.. 5,000 188,700 
Other countries .. salbee 20,500 
POOR cue xcdees 7,514,025 233,745,985 
United Kingdom.. 


Continent ecveee 
So. & Cen. Am. 

West Indies ...... 
Rr. No. Am. Col.. 

















Other countries 
BOONE Siscscauce 10,131,712 
RECAPITULATION OF THE WEEK’S EXPORTS. 
From Pork, bbls. Lard, Ibs. 
OW FOUR .cicscc 1,284 1,779,846 
re 43 587,580 
Philadelphia 
PAREN lf cecccs Pudaniee 
New Orleans .... SO5 
RIVERO cccicsn 8 «= Nerv ece 105,000 
Montreal 1,886,000 
OED. ésacknwwes . 245,000 
Total week ...... 2,132 6,355,876 
Previsus week 1,896 4,417,440 
Two weeks azo.. 3,151 g 8,620,362 
Cor. week last y’r 1.719 7,514,025 10,131,712 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF EXPORTS, 


Same time 
last year. 


From Novy. 1, '13, 
to July 18, ‘14. 


Decrease. 





lbs 17,838,600 77,800 

. Ibs. 259,704,744 25,958,759 

Lard, Ibs. 426,106,095 115,272,872 

— Sn 
OCEAN FREIGHTS. 

Liverpool. Glasgow. Hamburg. 

Per ton. Per ton. Per 100 lbs. 

Beef, per tierce ...... 20/ 22/6 @29c. 
OO EE Sa occdnceene 12¢ 15¢. @12c. 
PD > cenentcencansiee 20/ 22/6 @29c. 
EaeG, Cherees ..ccccecs 20/ 22/6 @29c. 
WN ot iecWectauess 25/ 30/ @Qwe. 
Canned meats ........ 20/ 22/6 @29¢. 
arene ere 30/ 30/ @50c. 
I tw acdibadwass 20/ 22/6 @29c. 
Pork, per barrel ..... 20/ 22/6 @29e. 
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TALLOW, STEARINE, GREASE and SOAP. 


a 

TALLOW .—The tallow market has contin- 
ued dull during the week, and heavy in tone. 
Influences have been against improvement in 
a reaction in lard from the recent high levels, 
weakness in cotton-seed oil, and indifference 
in competing greases. A little better busi- 
London this week. Sales 
Total offerings were 2,061 tes., 


ness was shown in 
were larger. 
and of this 1,663 tes. were sold at unchanged 
prices. This steadier 
the other side than locally. 


showed a market on 
There has been 
slight improvement in oleo oil in Rotterdam, 
which may make for a better tallow market, 
although stearine is dull and prices unim- 
proved. The high price of cattle, however, 
continues and the movement is light. The 
Government figures of the slaughtering of 
cattle the past year show a total of 6,724,000 
killed under the inspection law, a decrease of 
775,000, compared with the seven-year aver- 
age. Notwithstanding this decrease in the 
total supply, and the natural increase in the 
demand with the growth of the country, the 
market on tallow continues indifferently dull 
and The quotations for 
prime city tallow are given at 5%, and spe- 
cials 614¢. 

OLEO STEARINE.—Very quiet conditions 
have continued during the past week, with 
The tone of the 
market is steady, however, on small transac- 
tions. 


tendency heavy. 


slight changes in values. 


Demand continues slow, both East and 
West, with prices quoted for oleo at 714c. 





SEE PAGE 39 FOR LATER MARKETS. 








OLEO OIL. 


Prices are a 


Trading has again been quiet. 
trifle demand is 
moderate and the volume of business small. 
Extras are quoted at New York at 9@9\¢.; 
No. 2, 8c.; and. 52 florins at Rotterdam; No. 
2, 48 florins. 

GREASES.—The market continues 
quiet, with prices easier to sell. 
are nominal, as follows: 
bone, 5144@6e.: house, 

COCOANUT OIL.—The market has again 
ruled quiet, with prices about unchanged. 
Ceylon oil is a trifle easier, but demand is 
quiet. Quoted: Cochin, lle.: arrival, 101,¢.; 
Ceylon, 934@95<c.; shipment, 814 @8%4e. 

CORN OIL.—The production is reported a 
little larger, and with great demand values 
have eased a little. Prices quoted at $6.35@ 
6.45 in car lots. 


steadier, but 


very 
Quotations 
Yellow, 534@6e.; 
51, @5%4e. 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


SOYA BEAN OIL.—The market is 
with values nominally unchanged. 
quoted at 634 @6%4¢. 

PALM OIL.—Trading has again been very 
quiet, but prices are about steady on small 
transactions. Prime red spot. 644,@6%4¢.; to 
arrive, 644c.; Lagos, spot, 74¢.; to arrive, 
6%, @7ec.; palm kernel, 8%4¢.; shipment, 81c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL.—The market is dull and 
values are about steady. For 20 cold test, 
96@97c.; 30 do., 88e.: 40 do.. water white, 80 
@82ce.; prime, 67c.; low grade, off yellow, 63¢c. 


dull, 
Spot is 


2%, 
~e—_— 


FACTS ABOUT HOG CHOLERA. 
Last 





vear there were many outbreaks of 
hog cholera in the different parts of the coun- 
try.. The United States Government, State 


experiment stations, and commercial insti- 
tutions were busy manufacturing serum and, 
in some instances, virus to use in the treat- 


ment of this disease. 


It is the opinion, or 
at least it is feared, that there is likely to 
be another outbreak this year. as it is the 
tendency of this disease to continue in the 
same herds for two years. It is a 
baffling plague to eliminate and control. 

Serum is used to prevent the development 
of hog cholera. It 


most 


is not a cure and only 
healthy hogs should receive the serum treat- 
iment. ‘There is what is known as the double 
treatment which 
both This is supposed to 
immunize hogs for life, but it is held by 
many leading veterinarians that the virus 
treatment is dangerous as this material con- 


constitutes 
serum and virus. 


inoculation of 


tains living hog cholera germs. There seems 
to be a conflict of opinions regarding the 
use of the double treatment. It is safe to 
say that virus should never be used except 
by persons thoroughly trained as to its 
dangers. 

Since hoe cholera is a germ disease it is 
impossible for farmers to do much to pre- 
vent this disease from developing. Hogs, as 
a rule, do not get this disease by coming in 
contact with other hogs except when impor- 
tations are made. 

The common way of carrving this disease 
is indirect. Men visiting farms infected with 
hog cholera carry the germs on their shoes 
to healthy herds if permitted to visit them. 
Doves will feed in diseased hog vards and 
then fly to vards containing healthy herds of 
swine. Dogs are carriers, 


good Running 


streams will often carry the germs of the 
disease. It is plain, therefore, that farmers 
should be vary careful to prevent these dif- 
ferent agencies from bringing this disease to 
their farms. 

Unsanitary hog yards and pens are con- 
ducive to the development of this disease. If 
farmers could realize that hog yards should 
be kept clean and thoroughly disinfected, at 
least once a year, and oftener when there is 
an outbreak of hog cholera in the neighbor- 
hood, it would be possible to reduce 
plagues. 


swine 
After thoroughly cleaning the hog yards 
and hog pens, it is well to disinfect them; 
zenoleum or any of the coal tar products may 
he used. Six ounces of zenoleum to one gal- 


lon of water makes a 


disinfectant. 
With the use of a spray pump, the entire hog 
house and yard 
solution. 


Zor rd 


may be treated with -this 

Slacked lime used one part to nineteen 
parts of water is also very good. It seems 
to us that wherever a farm lias been infected 
with cholera, it is well to remove the hogs 
to some fresh ground and provide means of 
moving the pens to fresh ground every little 
while. Also make provision so that dogs and 
cannot visit these quarters. By all 
means keep everyone away from the hog 
vards, as it is not 


doves 


uncommon for men to 
enter cars in which diseased hogs have been 


shipped and then go to a 


farm 
hogs are free from this plague. 


where the 


Hog cholera develops its greatest virulency 
in summer and fall. The time is here when 
farmers who have been living in sections 
where hog cholera has prevailed and have had 
this disease among their hogs, should take 
immediate steps to prevent its recurrence. 

Do not wait until there is an outbreak of 
chloera before cleaning up the hog pens and 
disinfecting them and to provide methods for 
keeping everything away from the hog yards 
and pens.—Hoard’s Dairyman. 

fe 


WHERE TO FIND BARGAINS. 


Packinghouse, provision, refrigeration and 





other machinery and equipment at second- 
hand. Buy it or sell it through The Na- 
tional Provisioner’s “Wanted and For Sale” 
department. 
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COTTON OIL CABLE MARKETS 
° Hamburg. 
(By Oable to The National Provisioner.) 
Hamburg, July 24.—Market dull. Quota- 
tions: Choice summer white oil, 7514 marks; 
butter oil, 7414 marks; summer yellow, 70 
marks. 


Rotterdam. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
totterdam, July 24.—Market dull. Quota- 
tions: Summer vellow, 4114 florins; choice 
summer white, 4314 florins, and butter oil, 
425% florins. 
Antwerp. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Antwerp, July 24.—Market dull. Quota- 
tions: Summer yellow, 8314 francs. 
Marseilles. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner. ) 
Marseilles, July 24.—Market dull. Quota- 
tions: Prime summer yellow, 8814 francs: 
prime winter yellow, 91¥, franes; choice sum- 
mer white oil, 9214 franes. 
Liverpool. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner. ) 
Liverpool, July 24.—Market easy. Quota- 
tions: Prime summer vellow, 353¢s.: summer 


vellow , 341 28. 
—_o—_—_——_ 


ATLANTA COTTONSEED PRODUCTS. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Atlanta, Ga., July 23.—New crop crude cot- 
oil, August, 42¢c.; September, 4lc.; 
trading very light. Old crop meal about ex- 


tonseed 


hausted; new crop markets not yet estab- 
lished. Hulls, spot, $7.50, Atlanta, loose. 


ae 


CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, July 23. 
chemicals and soapmakers’ supplies are as fol- 
74 or 76 per cent. caustic soda, $1.50 
@1.65, basis 60 per cent.; 60 per cent. caustic 
soda, $1.60 per 100 Ibs.; 
caustic soda in bbls., 


Latest quotations on 
lows: 


98 per cent. powdered 
21%,@2\%c. per Ib.; 58 
per cent. soda ash 80c. per 100 Ibs., basis 48 
per cent.; 48 per cent. carbonate of soda, 95c. 
per 100 Ibs.; tale, 14 @1%e. per Ib.; silex, 
$15@20 per ton of 2,000 lbs.; marble flour, 
$8 per ton of 2,000 Ibs.; silicate of soda, 90c. 
per 100 lbs.; chloride of lime in casks 1%e., 
and in bbls., 2c. per lb.; carbonate of potash, 
4@414,c. per lb.; electrolytic caustic potash, 
48, @5c. per lb. 

Prime palm oil in casks, 63, @7e. per Ib.; 
clarified palm oil in  bbls., per Ib.; 
genuine Lagos palm oil, 744c. per lb.; palm 
kernel oil, 8%,c. per lb.; green olive oil, 
78c. per gallon; yellow olive oil, 82@85c. per 


Te. 


gallon; green olive oil foots, 74,@7'4c. per 
lb.; Ceylon cocoanut oil, 914@9%,c. per Ib.; 


Cochin cocoanut oil, 11@11%4¢. per lb.; cot- 
tonseed oil, 7.40@7.50c. per Ib.; bean 
oil, 61,@6%,c. per Ib. 

Prime city tallow, 


sova 


57%,c. per lb.; corn oil, 


6.45@6.50c. per lb.; house grease, 53, @6c. 
per Ib.; brown grease, 5%c. per Jb.; oleo 
stearine, 7%,@8c. per Ib.; yellow -packer’s 


grease, 53,¢. per Ib. 
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OLEO OIL AND NEUTRAL LARD. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, July 23.—The provision market 
during the last week has eased off a bit, 
stocks of lard increasing on account of the 
small demand, although the arrivals of hogs 
are not increasing. Oleo oil is lower than it 
has been the last few years, but is now in a 
healthier condition than it has been lately. as 
we are having a few inquiries coming in. 
Neutral lard is quiet and demand is only for 
small quantities. As regards cottonseed oil. 
this article remains with very little demand 
from domestic sources and practically none 
at all from Europe. 

¢ 


—fo—_ — 


FROZEN FISH TWO YEARS OLD. 

Considerable newspaper publicity is being 
given to the report of the biochemical labora- 
tory of Columbia University, College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, New York City. 
after exhaustive investigations on the pre- 
servative effects of low temperatures on fish. 
The investigations made showed, it is stated 
that strictly fresh fish when frozen and held 
in that condition in cold storage. could be 
kept for at least two years without under- 
going any important chemical alterations. 
and without materially depreciating in nu- 
tritive value. All of which substantiates for- 
mer investigations on the subject. Particu- 
lars of the investigations at Columbia. made 
by Perlzweig and Gies, were published in the 
Biochemical Bulletin, 913.—Ice and Refrigera- 
tion. 


-of pounds, ete. 


COTTONSEED OIL UNDER WEIGHT LAW. 

The Department of Agriculture, acting un- 
der the federal weights and measures law, 
has ruled that cottonseed oil must be marked 
in terms of volume instead of weight; that 
is, in gallons and fractions thereof instead 
In a letter making known 
the ruling on this subject Dr. Carl Alsberg, 
chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, says: 

Dear Sir: Referring to your letter re- 
garding the statement of the quantity of the 
contents upon cottonseed oil, you are in- 
formed that in the opinion of this depart- 
ment oils of the nature of cottonseed oil are 
not viscous substances under ordinary con- 
ditions within the meaning of the regula- 
tions. Cottonseed oil should, therefore, be 
considered as a liquid and marked in terms 
of volume, gallons, half gallons, quarts, pints, 
and fractions thereof, or, if the quantity is 
less than one pint, in terms of fluid ounces. 

Respectfully, 
C. L. ALSBERG. Chief. 


——e ——- 


FOREIGN COMMERCIAL EXCHANGE. 

New York, July 24.—Foreign commercial 
exchange rates were quoted today as follows: 
London— 


Bankers’ 60 days............ 4.8514 @4.85% 

Demand sterling ............ 4.8810@4.8815 

Commercial, 60 days......... 4.84% @4.85 
Daris— 

Commercial, 90 days.... 5.21% @5.214+41-16 

Commercial, 60 days.... 5.20 @5.20+1-32 

Commercial, sight ..... 5.167% @5.16% + 1-16 
Berlin— 

Commercial, 90 days.... 943-16 @ 94% 

Commercial, 60 days.... 941, @ 94 9-16 

Commercial, sight ..... 9470 @ 9% 
Antwerp— 

Commercial, 60 days.... 5.22% @5.23% 
Amsterdam— 

Commercial, 60 days.... S9T% @ 39%+1-16 
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Prices Decline—Trading More Active—Liqui- 
dation Continues—Heavy Switching Au- 
gust to Later Deliveries—New Crop of 
Crude Ojfered at Lower Prices. 


The cotton oil market has been under 


pressure during the week, and prices have 
declined to new low levels. The feature in 


the trading in near positions was 


changing from August to later months. 


heavy 

The 
selling appeared to be by a refining interest 
of the southeast, while the buying of the 
August was largely by a prominent com- 
pound manufacturer. The demand was very 
the worked to a few 
points premium, while the pressure on the 


steady. and August 


later deliveries steadily increased. 


The weakness in the September and the 


more distant months was attributed to a 
considerable extent to the very favorable 
cotton conditions in the southeast, and to 
the increase in crude offerings in Texas. 
While the southeast is not offering new 
crude to any important extent, some busi- 


ness is reported on the basis of about 120 
points under October, which would bring the 
price to about 401,@4014c. 

Texas crude was offered sparingly at the 


close of last week, but increase in offerings 


the Mississippi Cottonseed Crushers’ Association. 


was reported this week, with September 
quoted as low as 4lc. and later deliveries 
at 40@4le. The fact that the southwest 
was willing to offer new crude, and offer it 
with increasing freedom at declining prices, 
naturally had a distinct effect on values, 
starting a decided increase in _ liquidating 
pressure, and a great deal of selling devel- 
oped, against the crude oil. The combination 
of these forces easily put the market down, 
as there appeared to be but moderate de- 
mand for the forward deliveries. 

Contention is made that the near months 
will work to higher premiums over the new 
crop, Or more specifically, the new crops will 
work to a greater discount. There was, how- 
ever, some evidence of pressure of actual oil 
the 
Prices for oil have not declined in keeping 
with lard. The fact 
is that lard is 114c. per pound under last 


and demand is not very satisfactory. 


the recent decline in 
vear, yet stocks of lard continue to increase, 
showing the comparatively limited distribu- 
tion. These gains are coming in face of 
smaller packing and smaller exports. 


The position in competing oils continues 


a quiet one. Tallows are very dull, and 
prices have shown an _ easing tendency. 


Greases are slow with only a scattered, hand- 


to-mouth trade, while foreign edible oils are 
without important change. There 
a slight improvement in oleo oil from the 
recent low price, although the demand is 
very slight. The low price for linseed oil 
has been a factor of material importance in 


has been 


affecting the demand for manufacturing pur- 


poses, but with the unfavorable prospects 
for linseed in the American and Canadian 
northwest, this situation may be changed 


the coming year. 

Ideas as to the supply of seed this year 
are indicating probability of an outturn in 
excess of last year. Crop reports from the 
southeast, and generally east of the Missis- 
sippi, are flattering, and there is some evi- 
dence that the crop may not fall far short 


of the record results of 1911, east of the 
river. Some claims are being made pointing 


record outturn. The lateness of the 
crop reported at the beginning of the season 
has disappeared, and letters received from 
the south recently have claimed a crop much 


to a 


earlier than a year ago. This, however, has 


not resulted in any pressure of new crude 
from the southeast. 

There is a great deal of room for improve- 
ment in the quality of the and the 


quality of the oil. Owing to the bad condi- 


seed 
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tions last year, the refining loss Was in many 
cases excessive, correspondingly reducing the 
net result of refined oil. An average quality 
would, therefore. mean a_ consider- 
able increase in the amount of available re- 
fined oil for edible purposes. 

The exports of oil continue small, and the 
demand is without The shipments 
of cottonseed month of June. 


or seed 


change. 
oil during the 


were barely half the shipments during the 
same month a vear ago, amounting to 6,- 
814.710 Ibs.. compared with 13,381,009  Ibs.; 
for the fiscal vear ending June 30, the ex- 


ports of oil were 192,267,210  Ibs., 
310,102,082 Ibs. the preceding vear. 
Closing prices, Saturday, July 18, 
Spot. $7.10@7.26: July, $7.15@7.23: 
28a 7.30; 


86.65 6.69; 


against 


1914. 
August, 
October, 
Decem- 





$7.28@7.29: September, $7 





S6.98S@7.01; November, 


ber, S6.61@6.65; January, $6.61@6.64; Feb- 
ruary. S6.61@6.67. Futures closed at 3 to 
10 decline. Sales were: August, 2.300, $7.30 
@7.28; September, 1.400, 87.31@7.29: Octo 
ber, 1,100, $7.05@7. Total sales, 4,800 bbls. 


Good off, $7.05@7.23; off, $6.95@7.20; reddish 


olf, S6.80@7.18: winter, S740@8; summer, 
$7.40@8; prime crude, S. E., $6.27 nom.; 
prime crude, Valley, nom.; prime crude, 
Texas, nom. 

Closing prices. Monday, July 20, 1914. 





Spot, 87.18@7.23; July, & tes 
7 September, $ October, 
November. 86.70@6.72; Decem- 
$6.61 6.68; January, $6.61@6.63; Feb- 
$6.62@ 6.67. Futures closed at 5 ad 
{ decline. Sales were: July, 1,600, 
August. 4.400, $7.27@7.22; Sen- 
tember, 5.000, $7.28@7.25; October, 200, $6.96; 
November, 300, $6.71; 100, 36.62; 
January. 300, 36.60. Total sales, 11,900 bbls. 
Good off, S7.10@7.22: off, $7@7.20; reddish 


off, $6.85@7.20: winter, $7 summer, 


August, 
$7.24@ 7.26: 
F6.99 7.03: 
ber, 
ruary, 
Vance to 


$7.21@7.20; 


December, 


3B0@795: 






$7.35@ 7.0; prime crude, S. E., $6.20 nom.; 
prime crude, Valley, nom.; prime crude, 
Texas, nom. 

Closing prices, Tuesday, July 21, 1914. 
Spot, $7.24@7.30; July, $7.23@7.27; August, 


$7.27@7.28: September, $7.29@7.30; October, 
November. 86.69@6.70; December, 
$6.61@6.65; January. $6.61@6.65; February, 
36.62@6.68. Futures closed at 3 advance to 
| decline. Sales were: July, 600, 37 
7.20; August, 4,300, 37.28@7.26; September, 
3.600, $7.30@7.29; October, 1.200, $7.04@7; 
November. 1.600, $6.72@6.70; December, 400, 
$6.65@6.64; January, 1,900, $6.66@6.64. To- 
tal sales, 13.600 bbls. Good off, S7@7.27; 
off, S7@7.20; reddish off, $6.75@7.20; winter, 
$7.35@7.95; summer, $7.35@7.95; prime 
crude, S. E., $6.20 nom.; prime crude, Valley, 
nom.; prime crude. Texas, nom. 

Closing prices, Wednesday, July 22, 
Spot, $7.23@7.24; July, $7 .23@7.24; 
$7.23@7.24; September, $7.20@7.22; 
$6.84@6.86: November, $6.59@6.61; 


S6.99@7 : 


22a 


1914.— 
August, 
October, 
Decem- 





ber, $6.56@6.58; January, $6.57@6.59; Feb- 
ruary, $6.57@6.61. Futures closed at = un- 
changed to 15 decline. Sales were: Spot, 


100, $7.23; July, 2.400, $7.25@7.23; August, 
5,900, $7.29@7.24; September, 5.300, S7.30@ 
7.21: October, 700, $6.95@6.84; November, 
400, $6.64@6.60; December, 2,900, 36.61@ 
6.57; January, 2,900, $6.60@6.59. Total sales, 
90.600 bbls. Good off, $7.03@7.23: olf. $6.90 
@7.23; reddish off, $6.60@7.20; winter, $7.30; 
summer, prime crude, S. E., $6.07 
nom.; prime crude, Valley, nom.; prime 
erude, Texas, nom. 

Closing prices, Thursday, July 23, 1914. 
Spot, $7.10; July, $7.20; August, $7.19@7.21; 
September $7.17@7.18: October, $6.81@6.83; 
November, $6.55@6.57: December, 
January, $6.53@6.55; February, $6.55 
@6.58. Futures closed at 2 to’ 4 decline. 
Sales were: August, 5,200, $7.20@7.16; Sep- 
tember, 4.900, $7.18@7.14: October, 1,100 
$6.81@6.79: November, 400, $6.56; December, 


$7.30; 





$6.53 @ 





6.55: 





2800, $6.56@6.54; January, 5400, $6.55@ 
6.54. Total sales, 19.900 bbls. Good off, S7@ 


7.25: off, 87@7.20; reddish off, $6.70@7.20; 
winter; $7.30@7.95: summer, $7.40@7.95; 


prime crude, S. E., $6.07 nom.; prime crude, 
Valley, nom.; prime crude, Texas, nom. 





SEE PAGE 39 FOR LATER MAREETS. 
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COTTONSEED OIL EXPORTS 


Exports of cottonseed oil reported for the 
week ending July 23, 1914, and for the period 
since September 1, 1913, were as follows: 


Week 


ending Since 

July 23, 14. Sept. 1, 713. 

From New York Bbls. Bbls. 
Adelaide, Australia ae 64 
Antilla, W. I. 149 
Antwerp, Belgium 646 
Bahia, Brazil 170 
Bahia Blanea, A. R. 811 
Barbados, W. L. 158 6,461 
Barcelona, Spain 50 
Belize, Honduras 52 
Bergen, Norway 210 
sjocas del Toro ‘ 87 
Bordeaux, France 160 
Bristol, England 25 
Buenos Aires, A. R.... . 450 16,935 
Callao, Peru : 6 
Cape Town, Africa 20 2,967 
Cardenas, Cuba : 5 
Cartagena, Colombia 8 
Ceara, Brazil a 5 
Christiania, Norway 465 
Christiansand, Norway 105 
Colon, Panama ; 131 3,497 
Constantinople, Turkey - 350 
Copenhagen, Denmark . 5,705 
Cristobal, Panama . 25 
Curacao, Leeward Islands. 12 
Demerara, British Guiana. ) 262 
Fremantle, Australia 118 
Fiume, Austria 100 
Genoa, Italy . 292 . 19,699 
Gibraltar, Spain oar - 25 
Glasgow, Scotland .. 1.720 
Hamburg, Germany - 10.935 
Hamilton, W. I. 100 
Havana, Cuba ........ . 184 1.883 
Havre, France 100 8.615 
Hull. England 762 
Iquique, Chile eGo 616 
Kingston, W. I. -. 4.749 
La Guaira, Venezuela 15 
Las Palmas, A. R. , 40 
La Plata, A. R. ; 1.155 
Liverpool, England 21,383 
London, England 16,813 
Maecoris, S. D.... 7 22 104 
Manchester, England . . BO 9,826 
Maracaibo, Venezuela . 2 
Marseilles, France eased 6.609 
Matanzas, Cuba ree eee 194 
Melbourne, Australia ; 322 
Monte Cristi, 8S. D......... 77 627 
Montevideo, Uruguay 26 9.013 
Napies, Italy .. 7 2,871 
Nuevitas, Cuba 165 
Para, Brazil ; S66 
Pernambuco, Brazil : - 269 
Piraeus, Greece - 3.332 
Ponce, P. R. , . 23 
Port Antonio, W. L..... Ss 442 
Port au Prince, W. I. ; 103 
Port Barrios, C. A......... 39 
Port Limon, C. R..... ; 390 
Port Maria, W. I. oacays 17 
Porto Cortez, Honduras... 4 
Progreso, Mexico ...... 652 
Puerto Plata, S. D.... 23 
Punta Arenas. Chile... 946 
Rio Janeiro, Brazil 9,223 
Rotterdam, Holland 115 13.678 


St. Johns, N. F..... 
St. John, W. I...... 
Sanchez, S. D...... 
San Domingo, 8. D.... 
San Juan, P. R..... 


Santiago, Cuba ... 
Santa Marta, Colom 
Santos, Brazil ..... 
Singapore, Straits 

ee ees 
Southampton, Engla 
Sydney, Australia . 
Trieste, Austria .. 
Trauded, W. f..... 
Turks Island, W. LI. 
Valparaiso, Chile .. 
Venice, Italy 
Vera Cruz, 


Mexico. 
Total 


From New 
Antwerp, Belgium . 


Bocas del Toro..... 
Bremen, Germany . 
Buenos Aires, A. R. 


Christiania, Norway 


Copenhagen, Denmay 
Frontera, Mexico .. 
Genoa, Italy ...... 


Glasgow, Scotland . 
Gothenberg, Sweden 
Hamburg, Germany 
Havana, Cuba 
i\ingston, W. L.... 
Liverpool, England 
London, England .. 


Orleans— 


Manchester, England ..... — 


Port Barrios, C. A.. 
Progreso, Mexico . 
Puerto Mexico, Mex 
Rotterdam, Holland 
San Juan, P. R..... 
Tampico, Mexico 

Vera Cruz, Mexico. 


Total 

From Galveston 
Antwerp, Belgium 
Bremen, Germany . 
Havana, Cuba ..... 
Progreso, Mexico .. 
Rotterdam, Holland 
Tampico, Mexico .. 


Vera Cruz, Mexico. 
, |” er eer 
From Baltimore 


Glasgow, Seotland 

Havre, France ..... 
Liverpool, England 
Rotterdam, Holland 


WORD). 6c Soe 


From Philadelphia 
Christiania, Norway 
Genoa, Italy 


Total 


From Savannabn— 
Bergen, Norway 
Christiania, Norway 
Christiansand, Norw 
Christiansund, Norw 
Gothenberg. Sweden 
Hamburg, Germany 


ele ettaris 24 
bia.... - 
Kare uinee 162 
Settle- 
nd 
cee 
orale. 10 
ere 
2 354 
Fs ik cole 
oe 
cid ale Gas 200 
ae 
ico.... — 
meckicns 470 
ay... — 
ay 
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80 
ov 
914 
202 
1,841 
1,105 
35 
3.293 


10,665 
225 
20 


sae 
125 
200 
5.908 
3,700 
60 
650 
350 
100 
2 
1,794 
1,363 
5,623 
450 
508 

°? 


2,357 


1 


61,722 


200 
100 
611 
200 
100 
260 
100 


1571 


3,700 


104 
806 


910 


696 
1,215 
183 
122 
333 
3,654 










Jersey Butter Oil . 
Boreas, Prime Winter Yellow 
Venus, Prime Summer White 













( IvVORYDALE, O. 
Refineries : Port Ivory, N. Y. 
} Kansas Crry, Kam 
Macon, Ga. 


The Procter & Gamble Co. 


Refiners of All Grades of 


COTTONSEED OIL 


Marigold Cooking Oil 
White Clover Cooking Oil 
Puritan Salad Oil 


Offices: Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cable Address : 


Procter, Cincinnati, U. & & 
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ORDERS SOLICITED 
TO 
BUY OR SELL 





ASPEGREN & CO. 


Produce Exchange Building 
EXPORTERS 


COTTON SEED OIL 


SPOT AND FUTURE DELIVERY 


We issue the only Daily Printed Market Letter on Cotton Seed Oil in this country. Sent free of charge to our regular customers. 


WE ARE SELLING AGENTS FOR 


THE PORTSMOUTH COTTON OIL REFG. CORP. OF PORTSMOUTH, VA. — AND — THE GULF & VALLEY C. 0. COMPANY, LTD., OF NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Will be pleased to quote prices on all grades of Refined Cotton Seed in barrels or loose in buyers or sellers tank cars, f. 0. b. refinery 


or delivered anywhere in this country or Europe. 


SBSROKERS 


NEW YORK CITY 


ON THE NEW YORK 
PRODUCE 
EXCHANGE FOR 








Liverpool, England ; 729 
London, England : 2,226 
Manchester, England : ~ 606 
totterdam, Holland d 33.587 
Stavanger, Norway , ; 273 
Tousberg, Norway 244 
Tromso, Norway sie 135 
Total 43.999 
From Newport News 
Christiania, Norway . 2 100 
Liverpool, England : - 125 
London, England x - 136 
Total... ee : 361 
From Nortolk 
Glasgow, Scotland : - 1,985 
Hamburg, Germany 1.065 
Liverpool, England 11.015 
London, England 1,276 
Rotterdam. Holland 3.086 
Total 18,427 
From San Francisco 
Guatemala ait - 3 
Honduras l 
Hong Kong, China 2 
Mexico : . 1 
Nicaragua ] 
Yokohama, Japan 13 
Total site 21 
From Mobile 
Buenos Aires. A. R 2.238 
Total . ad 2,238 
From all other ports 
Canada ; : 55.130 
Mexico (including overland) 2.394 
Total ake D7 O24 
Week Same 
ending Since period 
July 23, Sept.1, 1912, 
Recapitulation Bbls. Bbls. Bbls. 
From New York. 2.354 232,222 401.782 
From New Orleans 470) =. 61.722 133.311 
From Galveston oo 1.571 11,009 
From Baltimore roa - 3.700 = 12,155 
From Philadelphia 910 2,378 
From Savannah i 43.999 42.478 
From Newport News.. - 361 14.105 
From Norfolk 18,427 17.264 
From San Francisco 21 162 
From Boston 


From Mobile ... ata — 
From all other ports. . - 








422.695 





EXPORTS OF COTTONSEED OIL. 


Exports of cottonseed oil for June, 1914, 
according to government estimates, were 
17,037 bbls., compared to 33,452 bbls. in June, 
1913. For the twelve months ending with 
June the exports are given as 480.668 bbls., 


compared to 775,255 bbls. for the previous ' 


year. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS IN NORTHERN EUROPE 
Possibilities of Increasing Our Trade in Those Countries 


By Erwin W. Thompson, Commercial Agent U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


[EDITOR'S NOTE.—tThis is the fourth installment 
of a report by Cemimercial Agent Erwin W. Thompson 
to the Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce on 
the trade conditions affecting cottonseed products and 
their competitors in Northern Europe. Mr. Thomp- 
son, who is a recognized trade authority, both tech- 
nically and commercially, has just returned from a 
year’s study of Eurepean trade conditions. His report 
will be of almost as nmiuch interest to meat producers 
and the meat trade as to the cottonseed products 
industry. ] 

Publicity Campaigns. 

Of argumentative advertising there is very 
little in Germany for any product whatso- 
ever; a very small amount for feedstuffs, and 
absolutely none for oil meals. Of trade-mark 
advertising there is some small amount for 
some mixed feeds, for brewers’ grains and 
corn feeds and hominy feeds, but practically 
none for oil meals. Most of the advertising 
consists in announcements of the firm’s name, 
with a more or less complete list of the gen- 
eral lines of feed handled. 
tribution is made of calendars and novelties, 
but on the 


advertising, 


Some small dis- 


whole effective argumentative 
the United States. 


is practically unknown in the feed trade. 


as known in 


For this reason a good line of advertising 
for a certain trade-mark brand of cottonseed 
meal would be many times more effective in 
Germany than in the United States. It would 
practically be a monopoly in feed publicity. 
The campaign should be handled by a reliable 
German advertising agent, but the text should 
The best 
mediums at first would be one or two of the 


be written by an American expert. 


most popular home agricultural weeklies. and 
some attention could be paid one or two 
prominent feed trade journals. 

Like newspaper advertising, store signs in 
Germany are ineffective in most lines of busi- 
ness, wholesale and retail, and particularly 


so, in the feed business. In many places it 
is difficult to find the store of a 
prominent feed dealer; sometimes it is on an 
upper floor, reached by badly lighted stairs 


ana 


office or 


corridors, sometimes in a rear court, 
with numerous other dealers, all having a 
entrance street. Some- 


times the name is displayed at the street 


common from the 
entrance, but often not, and practically never 
is there any sign of distinctiveness. 

If a collective trade-mark is adopted for 
\merican meal, the design might be worked 
out on an enameled sign, say 10 by 12 inches, 
at the street 
gether with another small sign painted local- 


and displayed entrance, to- 
ly, giving the dealer’s name and information 
as to which floor or court he occupies. Five 
dollars each for a hundred dealers would pro- 
duce results. 

Another effective form of publicity that 
may be had at small cost is the filing of sam- 
ples and descriptive matter in the most im- 
portant commercial museums and chambers 
of commerce, for example at Hamburg, Bre- 
men, Hanover and Berlin. In some of these 
places there are elaborate displays of sam- 
ples of German agricultural and mining prod- 
ucts and machinery, and of manufactured 
goods in all stages of progress, from raw ma- 
terial to finished product. 

About the only representation that can be 
seen of American cottonseed meal is a small 
jar in one of these museums improperly 
labeled “Cotton seed,” and with no intima- 
tion as to its origin or use. Some one man, 
charged with the general duty of promoting 
and meal, could 
easily arrange some modest but instructive 


demonstrating cottonseed 








HARDENED EDIBLE OILS 


MADE FROM 


VEGETABLE OILS OF ALL KINDS 
Oils Hardened to Order 


The American Oil Treating and Hardening Co. 
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sets of samples 
these places. 


and descriptive circulars in 


Advertising at Fairs and Expositions. 


Good results could be accomplished by at- 
tending county fairs and agricultural fairs 
and picnics, and getting in social touch with 
the people who are doing the actual work of 
feeding, and learning at first hand what 
appeals to them as decisive arguments for or 
against a feed. 

Leipzig is the center for fairs and exposi- 
tions and something of the kind is going on 
there every year from May till October. Each 
year the exposition is devoted primarily to 
some special subject, such, for example, as 
the building arts in 1913, but many other 


things are included. The buildings are per- 


manent and of great artistic beauty. There 
is plenty of space and the gardens and 


grounds are most attractive, apparently laid 
out without regard to cost. There is a con- 
stant stream of people pouring in and out 
until a late hour at night. Any number of 
students from the various departments of 
learning and many farmers and dairymen 
show an eager interest in things pertaining 
to their own special lines. 

It samples showing cotton seed and prod- 
to- 


gether with leaflets explaining the processes 


ucts in various stages of manufacture, 
of manufacture and uses of the products, 
the 


trade-mark 


with them 


the 


could be placed there, and 


names of dealers handling 
brand of meal, the subject would be brought 


before a large number of possible customers. 


The entire publicity cost—advertising, 
signs and exhibits—could be kept within 
$2,000 the first vear, and afterwards ex- 


panded in accordance with results attained. 


Retail Distribution. 


Demonstrating and advertising would be 


effective without source of 


Fortunately 


less 
supply. 


feed dealers widely 


some easy 


there are many retail 
scattered over the coun- 
try, and they all understand oil meals, and 


all 
Usually 


cottonseed 
all 


kinds of feedstuffs. and take no special in- 


nearly earry some American 


meal, they handle grain and 
terest in any one product, generally handing 
out what the customer calls for, unless there 
is some other product carrying a_ greater 
profit. 

The only chance, then, is to create the de- 
the 
cottonseed meal would certainly 


by displaying the trade-mark at the dealer’s 


mand on farm. Interest in American 


be aroused 


door. 
In the United States, 
been done in the way of handsome and indi- 


where so much has 
vidual store signs, such a thing as this would 
hardly cause a ripple of interest, but in Ger- 
many it would be absolutely unique. About 
the only things of this kind are the handsome 
enameled signs displayed by certain hotels, 
indicating the preferences of various automo- 
hile touring clubs. 

The problem of retail distribution is many 
times simpler than that confronting the av- 
erage American advertiser starting out to in- 
troduce a new article. There he must spend 
thousands of dollars to get the article into 
the retail stores while the advertising is in 
progress. Here when the farmer has been 
induced to call on his local dealer for a cer- 
tain brand of American meal, if this par- 
ticular ineal is not in stock, he will be pretty 
sure to have American meal..af some kind. 
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which can be sold to that customer, and thus 
at least part of the result will have been ac- 
complished; and when this dealer buys an- 
other stock, there is a good chance that he 
will buy the kind for which he has had calls, 
provided always that it is made easy for him. 


Wholesale Importation and Distribution from 
Ports. 

All the machinery is already in operation 
for the complete work of importing Ameri- 
can cottonseed meal and distributing it to 
the various dealers, wholesale and retail. If 
the feeder calls on the retailer for a certain 
kind of will call on 
course of time 


his 
suc- 


turn 
wholesaler, who will in 


meal, he in 


ceed in getting the brand imported. 

This will be a long and difficult campaign, 
and the introduction of a new and distinctive 
brand will meet with more difficulty at this 
point than elsewhere; but in any case, the 
American cause can in no wise be hurt by the 
effort to press the new brand, as the interior 
campaign should in any event increase the 
call for American meal as a whole, and this 
can be handled at present by the existing 
arrangements. 

To conclude, then, the cost of conducting a 
selling campaign in Germany for increasing 











Cottonseed Products Associations. 


INTER STATE COTTON SEED CRUSHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

President, C. L. Ives, New Bern, N. C. 

Vice-President, J. J. Culbertson, Paris, Tex. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Robt. Gibson, Dallas, Texas. 


ALABAMA COTTON SEED CRUSHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

Kidd, Birminghar. 

J. W. Radney, Roanoke. 

E. McCord, Prattville. 


ARKANSAS COTTON SEED CRUSHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

Ready. Helena. 

Faucette, Argenta. 
Cleaver, Arkadelphia. 


President, T. J. 
Vice-President, 
Secretary-Treasurer, C. 


President, E. 8. 
Vice-President, J. P. 
Secretary-Treasurer, P. F. 


NORTH CAROLINA COTTON SEED 
CRUSHFRS’ ASSOCIATION. 
President, C. A. Johnson, Tarboro. 
Vice-President, N. E. Edgerton, Selma. 
Secretary, H. A. White, Greenville, N. C. 
Treasurer, F. C. Dunn, Kinston, N. C. 


GEORGIA COTTON SEED CRUSHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 
President, P. D. McCarley, Atlante. 
Vice-President, E. C. Ponder, Rutledge. 
Secretary-Treasurer, E. P. Chivers, Atlanta. 


LOUISIANA COTTON SEED CRUSHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 
President, J. W. Vogler, Alexandria. 
Vice-President, W. P. Hayne, Boyce. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Bryan Bell, New Orleans. 


MISSISSIPPI COTTON SEED CRUSHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 
President, J. B. Perry, Grenada. 
Vice-President, W. H. Madden, Yazoo City. 
Secretary-Treasurer, H. C. Forrester, Meridian. 
OKLAHOMA COTTON SEED CRUSHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 
President, A. G. Eakins, Shawnee. 
Vice-President, Geo. H. Walker, Muskogee. 
Secretary-Treasurer, J. M. Aydelotte, Oklahoma 
City. 





SOUTH CAROLINA COTTON SEED CRUSHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

President. John T. Stevens, Kershaw. 

Vice-President, F. H. Hendrix. Leesville. 

Secretary, B. F. Taylor, Columbia. 

Assistant Secretary, W. B. West, Columbia. 





TEXAS COTTON SEED CRUSHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 
President, Patrick Grogan, Houston. 
Vice-President, B. W. Couch, Fort Worth. 
Secretary, Robert Gibson. Dallas 
Treasurer, J. A. Underwood. Honey Grove. 
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the consumption of American cottonseed meal 
would be $7,000, of which $3,000 would cover 
the salary of demonstrator. $2.000 the ex- 
pense of demonstration, and $2,000 the pub- 
licity. There would be some expense at- 
tached to the administration in America, 
such as inspection of the meal at the port— 
say, $3,000. An appropriation of $10,000 
ought to make a considerable impression on 
the trade, and could be raised by a tax of 4 
cents a ton on 250,000 tons of exported meal, 
or 1 cent a ton on a million tons of seed. 
(To be continued. ) 
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EIGHTEEN-YEAR-OLD BEEF. 


A hind-quarter of beef that had been in 
cold storage for eighteen years was shown 
by Messrs. Brewster and Frost at Smithfield 
Market, recently. This beef was 
shipped by John Cooke & Co. from their Red- 
bank Freezing Works, Brisbane, Australia, by 
the S. S. Duke of Portland in February, 1896, 
and sold by W. Weddel & Co., of London, to 
Wills & Co., Ltd., military contractors, Malta, 
who retained it in their cold store there for 
experimental purposes until the government 


London, 


took over their warehouse some months ago. 
when the quarter was sent on to London. 
The meat, although somewhat faded in ap- 
still 
its nutriment. 


pearance, is sweet and sound, and has 


lost little of 


refrigeration employed during the period was 


The system of 


the brine circulation process, produced by a 
duplex ammonia compression machine, and 
the cold store was insulated with flake char- 
coal. 

After being shown for an hour and a half 
in public, the quarter was taken back to the 
cold store, and it may possibly be an object 
of curiosity 100 years hence. 

The sold in 
London is two or three months, and the old- 
est frozen meat hitherto known to the trade 
is said to be two years. It is suggested that 
if meat can be kept eighteen years or longer, 
it might be possible to keep huge stores in 
this country as a food supply in time of war. 
—Ice and Cold Storage, London. 


average age of frozen meat 


fe 


THE NOMADIC AMERICAN FARMER 


One of the chief causes for the decline in 
rural prosperity is found the Census 
jureau at Washington to lie in the fre- 
quency with which farmers in this country 
move from one farm to another. The bureau 
sent out queries to farmers asking them how 
long they had lived on their farms. Of the 
6,361,502 farmers in the United States on 
April 15, 1910, a total of 5,794,768, or 91 per 
eent., answered the question satisfactorily. 

The results show that approximately 52 
per cent. occupied their farms less than five 
years. In the North 57 per cent. had operated 
their farms for five vears, while 22 per cent. 
had been there one vear or less. In the West 

7 per cent., 


by 


the proportions were 44 and 27 
respectively, while in the South, only 41 per 
cent. had been on the ‘same farm five years 
or longer, and 34 per cent. had been there one 
1,000,000 farmers 
had lived on their farms less than a year. 

The Census Bureau says “it requires three 
or four years for a farmer to become ac- 
quainted with the various conditions on his 
farm, such as soil. climate, etc.. and put it 
in condition for raising crops.” 


year or less. More than 
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HIDES AND SKINS 
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Chicago. 
PACKER HIDES.—The market continues 


to show considerable activity, especially in 
Texas steers, and the total sales so far this 
week of this variety alone foot up to over 
35,000. Other been taken 
quite freely, and the tone of the market is 
decidedly strong. 


kinds have also 
Some of the packers are 
somewhat excited over the strength of the 
situation and are predicting that there will 
be further advances of 4 @1,e. on all varie- 
About the only slow de- 
scription of late has been native cow hides. 
The stiffening of late in values at the River 
Plate has helped to advance branded hides 
here. Native steers are firm. No July-Au- 
gust salting is obtainable under the last sell- 
ing rate of 20c., and in fact some packers 
are not anxious to sell at this figure and 
expected a further rise. One packer has made 
a sale of 8,000 previous to June salting, and 
secured 18e, for January, 18%c. for April 
and 19\%4c, for May takeoff, which leaves this 
packer with February-March unsold. 
The packer is talking 18\%4c. for these Feb- 
ruary-March, but it is believed would accept 
a bid of 18e. as only 18¢. was obtained for 


ties before long. 


only 


the Januarys in the above transaction. Texas 
steers are strong and active, and the total 
sales this week of this variety amount to 
close to 40,000. Further business outside of 
that previously noted involves about 16,000 
more light and extreme weights by the three 
packers who sold previously. One packer is 
reported to have sold 6,000 August at 19¢. 
lights and 18%4c. for extremes. One 
packer sold 6,000 and another packer 4,000 
Julys at 19e. for lights and 18%,¢. for ex- 
tremes. The previous sales noted of about 
22,000 are given in detail now as 16,000 
heavies of July and early August salting by 
three packers at 1914¢., although it is under- 
stood that one lot of 3,500 of these sold at 
191%4c. f. 0. b. Missouri river, which the packer 
claims was equal to 19%%c. Chicago freight, 
and there were 5,000 July lights and ex- 
tremes that brought 19c. and 1834¢c., respect- 
ively. 


jor 


The market is now considered quot- 
19¥%4c. for heavies, 19c. for 
lights and 1834,¢c. for extremes, and some ot 
the packers have visions of 20c. for heavies 
before long, as the kill in August is likely to 
run less heavies and more lights and ex- 
tremes. Butt brands are firm at 19c. on last 
sales, and some packers are now talking up 
to 191%4c. Colorados last sold at 1834¢., and 
are firm at this, with 19c. talked to sell fur- 
ther ahead. 


ably strong at 


Branded cows are not reported 
moved as yet, but are firmly held at 18%4c., 
with last sales 181%4c. Native cows continue 
slow and draggy despite the strength and 
activity mn other varieties. One packer who 
has not had much luck lately in selling light 
cows has put his asking price to 20c., prob- 
ably with the idea that by asking this he 
may get a bid of 19%%c., but other packers 
continue to ask 19%4c. There are some ac- 
cumulations in light cows, and nominal quo- 
tations are 191,@1914c. Heavies are firm at 
19c. for June-July-August, and the kill is 
very small. Native bulls are firm. One 
packer has sold 5,000 July-August at 161%<c., 
and believes will get over this price for Au- 
gust forward salting. Branded bulls range 
nominally from 143%,@15%,c. 

Note.—The Department of Agriculture at 
Washington reports that the number of cattle 


(DAILY HIDE AND LEATHER MARKET) 


slaughtered in all of the packing and slaugh- 
tering establishments under Government in- 
spection throughout the country for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1914, was 6,724,107 
head. The slaughter of calves for the fiscal 
year was 1,814,904 head, sheep, 14,958,834, and 
of swine 33,289,718 head. The above figures 
show a decrease in cattle slaughter of 775,088 
head, a decrease in calves of 279,710, an in- 
crease in sheep of 3,551,213 head and an in- 
crease in swine at 849,978 head as compared 
with the average for seven years under the 
meat inspection law and not as compared 
with last year. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—The market continues 
to rule very firm and holders are mostly 
talking higher prices. Some parties are 
claiming that lots of trading will be coming 
to light soon, but this may refer to the busi- 
ness already reported done principally with 


a large Wisconsin sole leather tanner. There 
are still fain-sized accumulations of long- 


haired hides on hand, especially in extremes, 
heavy steers and heavy cows, and dealers 
will continue to endeavor to work these off 
along with short-haired late receipts. Buffs 
are firm at 16%c. Dealers are talking 1634 
@lic. for all short hair, but as tanners are 
as yet unwilling te pay over 16¥,c. the re- 
sult is that at this price dealers continue to 
work in from 15@25 per cent. long and 
medium haired buffs in the sales being made 
at 161%c. Heavy cows last sold at 16c. for 
80 per cent. short hair. Dealers want 16%4 
@16%,c. for all short haired. Extremes are 
firm at 17%%c. for lots containing some per- 
centage of leng hair, and for all short hair 
18e. is asked. Two cars of long-haired ex- 
tremes have sold at 1614c., and for somewhat 
better stock l7c. is asked, but one dealer 
sold 1@2 cars of mostly No. 2 hides at 16%4¢. 
Heavy steers rule at 16@16%4c. for ordinary 
lots as to hair, etc., but a sale has been made 
of two cars of superior stock, 60 lbs. and 
up, containing mostly choice butcher hides 
and not over 25@30 per cent. No. 2’s, but 
including some long hair at 17c. Bulls are 
quiet and quoted 131,@l4ec. 

Later.—Dealers here claim they are able 
to sell all the hides they care to running 75 
per cent. short haired at 16%4c. for buffs and 
l714c. for extremes. 

CALFSKINS.—Another car of choice Chi- 
cago cities is reported sold at 2034c., but is 
doubted as it is claimed the dealer could not 
make delivery on the previous sale before 
next week. A car of Pittsburgh choice city 
skins sold by a Chicago dealer at 203,c. 

HORSE HIDES.—Prices continue easy as 
the summer advances. Cities range from 
$5.20@5.50, as to lots, with the outside fig- 
ure difficult to obtain on best lots. Coun- 
tries are held at $5, but bids are from 25@ 


50c. less than this and mixed lots range 
$5@5.25. 
SHEEPSKINS.— Market firm. Packer lambs 


$1@1.10, shearlings 85@90c. Stocks small. 

Later.—Sales are reported of choice late 
July packer shearlings at 0c. and up to 
921%c. talked for more. 

New York. 

DRY HIDES.—No further sales have been 
reported of common varieties, but outside of 
the Central Americans which have not been 
taken as yet there is nothing of account be- 
ing offered. The only fresh arrival is 989 
Puerto Cabellos, ete., per the “Philadelphia.” 
No business is reported in River Plate de- 
scriptions, and prices on these are largely 
nominal. Asking prices on Buenos Aires 
range from 29@30c. according to the ideas 
of different shippers, and good district Cor- 
dovas are quoted nominally at 311,@32c. 

WET SALTED HIDES.—The market on 
River Plates continues firm, but some cables 
on the sale of 5,000 La Blanea frigorifico 
steers noted recently at 18%%c. do not quote 
the price over 18% c., but there is always 
some difference in figuring between different 
concerns. - The market on mataderos is up 
from 4%4@34c. on sales of different varieties 


irom prices of a while ago, and American 
buyers are taking these quite freely. One 
sale is reported of about 1,500 Buenos Aires 
washed matadero steers at lic. In regard to 
u recently reported sale of 16,000 Liebig sala- 
dero steers of desirable weights at 21%c. ¢.i. 
f. American ports, this price is landed weights 
here, and not shipping weights. Some trad- 
ing is noted in Mexicans. Interior district 
hides of desirable weights are quoted around 
16%c., and San Luis Potosi city hides at 
1634(@17e., with some business reported ef- 
fected around these rates. 

CITY PACKER HIDES.—The market con- 
tinues strong and active with an especially 
good demand for branded steers, and buyers 
taking these ahead. One local packer is re- 
ported to have sold his entire month ot 
August production of butt brands and Colo- 
rados, estimated 4@5 cars, at 1844c. for both 
kinds together. The same packer is also 
reported to have sold a car of April to June 
salting native bulls at 1514c., and another 
packer sold a car of July native bulls at 16c. 
No trading is noted in native steers, but 
packers are very firm on these. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—The tone of the mar- 
ket continues very firm, and while large buy- 
ers are talking that they will not pay the 
prices being asked for all short-haired hides 
of 163,@l17c. for buffs and 18c. for extremes, 
it is evident that they are not finding any 
straight car lots of good stock at less, and 
bids of 161%4c. for buffs and 17%4c. for ex- 
tremes are being generally refused. A car 
of western Pennsylvania buffs running 85 
per cent. short haired has been offered here, 
however, at 16%,c., and not reported sold 
as yet. Last sales of car lots of New York 
State and Canadian 25-lb. and up hides were 
at 16c. flat, and some little parcels of 100@ 
200 or so each of New York State hides have 
been picked up at up to 1534¢. flat. One 
little lot of a hundred or so New England 
25-lb. and up hides sold at 15%4c. selected, 
and another similar sized lot of choicer qual- 
ity all stuck throats and out of first salt 
New Englands sold at 16c. flat. 

CALFSKINS.—Dealers in New York City 
skins are talking somewhat firmer, and state 
that owing to the small receipts at present 
they can afford to hold despite the present 
lack of interest on the part of tanners. All 
weights together of New York Cities are 
nominal at $1.65@1.70, $2.25@2.27% and 
$2.55@2.60. Some parties claim that they 
could sell 7@9’s alone at $2.2714, and that 
they could get over the outside quotation 
for 9@12’s alone, but possibly this would be 
for small lots. Outside skins are quiet here, 
but the offerings are mostly moderate. One 
iot of Pennsylvania skins was offered here 
on selection at $2.05 for 7@9’s and $2.35 for 
9@12’s and no 5@7’s included, but no sale 
was made. There are few skins offered here 
from Philadelphia. 

HORSE HIDES.—A sale has been made 
for export of a car of choice large outside 
city hides without manes and tails at $5.60 
selected for No. 1’s and 50c, less for seconds 
f. o. b. New York, and a bid for more at this 
price c. i. f. European ports was not accepted. 


European. 

Some cables state that the markets abroad 
on hides are firmer, but that calfskins are in 
the same position as before. A sale is re- 
ported of a lot of 1,000 Scandinavian cows 
of 36@38 Ibs. average at 1734¢. ¢. i. f. 4 per 
cent. shrinkage. In reporting some cables 
recently on prices being paid by Riga dealers 
in the provinces for heavy weight Courland 
Schaarens and heavy Polish calfskins it was 
stated that 2615 rubles was paid _ for 
Schaarens which should have been the price 
for Polish, as 32 rubles was reported paid 
for Schaarens. 

River Plate Hide Market (Later).—It is 
reported the last sale of 5,000 La Blanca 
steers was to America. also 3,000 Las Palmas 
steers at 18%c. to America and 12,000 La 
Platas 18%e. 
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Chicago Section 


Well, 


past week, anyhow. 


we ain't bin freezin’ to death this 


How 


dates have you signed? 


many hundred petitions for candi- 


King George says “The Irish situation is 
Maybe it will be 
before it’s all over! 


a grave matter.” —several 
cemeteries of ‘em 


As a 
Armour is 


interviewee J. Ogden 
the 


packer in the world, as well as the biggest. 


new spaper 


probably most successful 


Oui! Oui! (or something like that) Paree 
has now two alleged champeen box-receipt 


fighters, one pale dried and the other smoked. 

‘lhe enlistment of candidates for politica! 
One 
at least, where the supply far exceeds the 
demand. 


jobs this fali goes merrily on. 


case, 


Wonder that nut when he 
spilled that “How sweet are the uses of ad- 
versity” thing? 


what meant 
He must have had adversity 
to burn. 


It must be handed to Barratt O’Hara for 
seeing the possibilities of the women’s votes 
in 1916, even ahead of William J., Champ C. 
or anyone else. 

Provisional President Carbajal—but what's 
the 
tamales and a name like that might expect 
most anything to happen. 


use? <Any country chile-con-carne, hot 


It now transpires that “black” rust on 
grain is red. But a little matter of color 
makes no difference, just so long as the rust 
itself can be utilized as a factor. 


Speaking of Rivers of Doubt, the guy who 
Bubbly the old “far- 
down” and “farup” days had no doubt about 
it. It was there with all four feet. 


discovered Crick in 


Supposing we had not annexed the Argen- 
tine beef supply 
the 
said steer | 


and stemmed the upward 


trend of American steer, where would 


in the financial world? 


e now 


Swift & Company *s sales of beef in Chi- 


cago for the week ending Saturday, July 18, 


1914, averaged as follows: Domestic beef. 


12.38e. ; 


imported beef, 9.34e. per pound. 


Running for presidential recognition in the 
United States, Mexico, 
It’s 
the 


and from it in 


dog-gone 


amounts to 
hotter’n 


near a craze, 


been anyhow, and sometimes 


heat acts that a-way on some people. 


We have a menagerie of our own. visibk 





CHEMICAL & ENGINEERING CO. 
Expert Assistance. 
CHEMISTS. BACTERIOLOGISTS. 
Chemical control of Packing Plants. 
contracts solicited 


608 SO. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Yearly 











at times, all mixed up with rivers and poles 
and things which has got the Kernel’s and 
And 
America to 


Doceook’s finds backed off’n the dump. 


we don’t have to go to South 


connect, either! 


MeDermott, of 
resignation as 


James T. has 
member of the 


the fourth 


Chicago. 
tendered his 
House of Representatives from 
district. He says he will enter the 
both the short and 


“Pipes” has lots of friends in Chicago. 


Illinois 


race for long terms. 


A Chicago policeman can get more curves, 
in and out shoots, fadeaways and things out 





The 1914 


Meat Packers’ 
Convention 


will be held at 


CHICAGO 
October 19, 20 and 21 


It’s not a bit too early to 
begin to get ready 


Save the Dates ! 


of a cannon than any cop on earth. 
shoot 











He en 


around a corner, b’gosh; seems that 


way, anyhow. Stand right where he ap- 
pears to be aiming—and yourre safe! 
The Wernel has evidently run out of gas. 


Harry ‘Thaw has received a $160,000 legacy 


more chicken and pork chops for the law- 


vers. Mrs. Pankhurst is outa jail again. 
Huerta has beat it for Jamaica—appropriate 
retreat! George Wellington Streeter—well, 
he’s lost in the shuffle, somehow. Mrs. Helen 


All of which 
the brewery 


Morton Bayly has subsided. 
is extremely interesting to 
wagon driver. 

The late Father Dorney’s estate, according 
to an inventory filed in the probate court, 
was than dollars. It 
was generally thought he was worth three- 
He knew 


it while he had a chance! 


less two thousand 
quarters of a million, at least. 
what to do with 
The way some people taik about President 
Wilson and Uncle Bryan, one would think 
Huerta and Villa had nothing on them—in 
fact, that H. and V. were quite superior per- 


sons. On the other hand—oh, what’s the 
use? Somebody has to harpoon the ruling 


administration, anyhow. 

Mexican scramble is kind 
Quite a feat, y’know, 
You will remember J. P. 


After all, this 
of unscrambling itself. 
and requires time. 
M. had to die before the unscrambling of 
There 
are worse things right at home than this 


several of his scrambles commenced. 
Mexican muddle, affecting us directly, that 
need attention. Make a guess! 

The “dago” has all the hotel and restaurant 
cloak room and other tipping privileges; has 
all the shoe shining parlors; controls the 
has all 


most of the ice cream par- 


fruit business, wholesale and retail; 
the newsstands; 
lors; a goodly percentage of the saloons, and 
now it transpires that one Colosimo is king 
of the the trust. Can 
you beat it? 


levee, head of vice 


ae ee 


. BEEF SITUATION AT THE MID-YEAR. 


(James E. Poole in Chicago Breeders’ Gazette.) 

Repetition of such pyrotechnical displays 
as the cattle market witnessed during the 
latter part of 1912, feed 
very similar to the present, have been con- 
sidered doubtful in market cireles in view of 
existing industrial depression, but $11 pre- 


under conditions 


diction is nevertheless confidently made. 


Prices in 1912 were due wholly to feed 
scarcity. thin cattle being plentiful. At the 
period when finished cattle were appraised at 
$10.75@11.25 on the Chicago market light 
stockers were abundant at $5.85@6.15 and 
tieshy feeders sold at $6.25@6.85, while kill- 


ers had access to plenty of common dressed 
beef steers at $5.50@6, and $7.25@8 bought 


very creditable dressed beet bullocks. When 
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“The, 


C: 


WE. DON’T BELIEVE IT! 


Some say the American Eagle has the pip, and the 

country has gone to the demnition bow-wows. 
Come out of it! 
Meats, Tallow, Greases and Oils. 


519, 520, 521 Postal Telegraph Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Get in touch with us on 
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That is what makes our 


tower way above all others 


It is a product of which we are justly proud. 
Did you ever hear of anyone change after once using 





“EVERY OUNCE ENERGIZES” 


Drop a line for a demonstration. 


Less Power—Less Coal—Less Expense. 
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the new corn crop became available in the 
fall of 1912 beef making was resumed in nor- 
mal volume and the vear 1913 was a season 
of comparative plenitude, heavy bullocks 
being a drug on the market during the last 
four months. 


The present shortage is a double-header and 


concerns not only finished bullocks, but 
cheaper killing steers and stockers. On the 
recent advance, however, killers: have been 


paying $8.50 for bullocks dressing around 57 
per cent. nothing decent kill 
sold below $8.25, while the early July mar- 


and with a 


ket for good cattle was on an $8.75@9.50 


basis, making average cost the highest on 
record. 
Cattle trade altitude is not to be meas- 


ured by tops but, by the range within which 
the bulk is vended. An indication of this is 
atforded by an $8@8.50 market for fed Texas 
steers at St. Louis with 


good grassers at 


$7.25@7.90. Scarcity in 1912 concerned only 
a few bullocks adapted to high-class trade. 
Scarcity in 1914 is a different and far more 
serious matter. Owing to high cost of corn 
in 1912 feeders liquidated in August and Sep- 
tember the bullocks that 
have been carried 60 days longer, thus insur- 
October 
that promises to be repeated this year. 


would otherwise 


ing the scarcity in and November 

So far as prime cattle are concerned feed 
factors are exactly the same as in 1912. Dur- 
ing April, May and June feeders had no in- 
ceiutive to run into lone feeds and liquidated 
freely, consequently the highest qualitied run 
of bullocks that ever fell into packers’ hands, 
especially on a short corn crop, was garnered. 
Thousands of cattle dressing 60 per cent. or 
better sold during that period at $8.25@8.50, 


and as corn stocks were depleted cattle were 
unloaded until late in June scarcity became 
evident, and early in July an irresistible ad- 
that 
cattle 75 cents higher than June. 


vance set in carried average cost of 

Present facts of major importance may be 
enumerated thus: 

The smallest reserve supply of fat cattle in 
the finishing stage in trade history. 

A teed bill that will normal 
Weight-making, even if a further advance of 
$1 per ewt. were assured. 


restrain 


Depletion to a more serious extent than is 
generally known of the crop of cattle that 
would have been fitted for the fall and early 
winter market except for dry weather in 
Missouri and parts of Illinois. 

Diminished volume of the Western grass 
beef crop by reason of a large proportion of 
xican and other inferior cattle. 

At the July killers 
themselves at the end of their tether. 
failed to 
distiller 


Canada’s 


beginning of found 
Texas 
live up to its advertisement, the 
v-fed crop was absorbed early, and 
quota was infinitesimal, while the 
contribution of Mexico was a mere joke as to 
Relief 


Argentina nor 


beet. came to the neither 
The first 


found Chicago with less than 


consumer 
from Australia. 
week of July 
30,000 cattle, while the six principal Western 
markets had only 80,000, and elsewhere than 
Chicago little decent beef was available. At 
Missouri River markets prices were on about 
the same basis as Chicago, $9.70 being paid at 
Kansas City while $9.75 was the limit at 
Chicago. 

With tle practical opening of the West- 
ern range season more than a month ago kill- 
ers engaged in a scramble for such cattle as 


are known in market vernacular as “dogs,” 
“vellow hammers” which 
It was the first real 
taste of scarcity the trade had experienced. 
Cattle receipts at the six Western markets 
Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Louis, St. 


Joseph and Sioux City 


and 
are selling at $7.50@8. 


“scalawags.” 


will likely show at 
the completion of 1914 a decrease of half a 
million head compared with 1913. 
with 1912 the deficiency will be slightly more 
and when measured by the crop of 1911, when 


Compared 


production was normal, there will be a short- 
age of more than a million head. 

To what extent the supply of the last half 
of the year has been depleted by drouth in 
June, which forced thousands of steers pre- 
maturely to the shambles, has yet to be dis- 
closed, but that decrease will largely counter- 
balance weight and quality early in the vear. 

Kansas pastures will probably produce as 
much beef tonnage as last vear, although 
owing to necessity for lightening pastures as 
a result of the 1913 drouth the movement of 
“pilgrims” from Texas to the Osage and Flint 
Hills section was considerably less. A vear 
ago the whole Southwestern grazing ground 
was parched, and bovine refugees were being 
This 


more 


rushed to Kansas City and elsewhere. 
vear Kansas pastures will contribute 
beef, but it will be needed. 

Continued shortage at St. Louis is a cer- 
tainty, and if reports now reaching Chicago 
are to be given credence not only fat cattle, 
but all other grades, with the possible excep- 
tion of yearlings, will be woefully short, and 
yearlings imply light tonnage. If the North- 
west had a wealth of cattle to disgorge the 
prospect before the consumer would be less 


discouraging. 
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CHICAGO LIVE STOCK 














RECEIPTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Monday, July 153 ...14,770 1,174 25,576 21,434 
Tuesday, July 14.... 3.701 2,650 17,817 25,068 
Wednesday, July 15...16, 2,093 29,260 22,334 
Thursday, July 16..... 1,371 16,932 21,256 
Friday, July 17 300 11,935 11,033 
Saturday, July 18. 10 10,000 4,500 
Total last week.......43,248 7,598 
Previous week ‘ 30,083 4,985 70,8 0 
Cor. week, 1913.... 46,103 7,019 108,858 
Cor. week, 1912 ......33,041 8,233 97,175 

SHIPMENTS, 
Monday, July 15.. 4,450 8o 
Tuesday, July 15 
Wednesday, July 151 e 
Thursday, July 33 1,042 
Friday, July 17 9 SYS 
Saturday July 10 00 
Total last week. 298 16,483 8.687 
Previous week 139 3, 
Cor. week, 1913 a | 994 179 4, 
Cor. week, 1912... ..10,024 161 10,35: 
CHICAGO TOTAL RECEIPTS LIVESTOCK. 
Cattle. Hogs Sheep 

Year to July 18, 1914.. 1,214,929 3,684,414 2,704,542 
Same period, 1913 .... 1,285,892 4,013,968 2,447,038 


Combined receipts of hogs at eleven points: 








Week ending July 18, 1914......... 408,000 
Previous week ........... 37: 
Cor. week, 1913 dbs ecweke’s 
Ph nh Ae . Kovendeemeweeterseeess os 397,000 
Total year to date Kerveantlecedete ket 13,119,000 
ere ree 
Receipts at six points (Chicago, Kansas City. 
Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph, Sioux City) as follows: 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep 
Week to July 1S, 1914 199,000 264, 600 199,200 
Week ago 74,400 700 149,000 
Me OOO ccccecies 140,100 500 =209,600 
Two years ago P . 97.800 295,700 176,800 
Combined receipts at six markets for 1914 to date 
and same period a year ago: 
1914. 1913. 
Cattle ‘ xii gre areta at 3,037,000 3.427.000 
DD cee 6edsrdc becuse cues eum ba ee 10,356,000 
GED cuesevawectheesenestees 56,988,000 5,518,000 
CHICAGO PACKERS’ HOG SLAUGHTER 
Week ending July 18, 1914: 
Armour & Co. 
Swift & D neudlescukensees due wete eae 
oe ae Ge GR cecsec 
na abendvuce ahaa wnmmannniia 
SE. cir weeekenes<eksvawee esau 
i Sh -wavedeuedhs pecedeeeesmoes 
Anglo-American .. 
Ee Ere eee 
Boyd, Lunham & Co. 
Roberts & Oake .......... 
Brennan P. Co. inaiat Pistceaiaers : 
Miller & Hart .. A ree oan cee: 2.700 
MEE. Sasa cecceess 9.000 
Totals 86,500 
Previous wevck ¥ 
 westacveddweness de 
eae 
Total year to date 
Same period last year 











WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVE STOCK. 
Cattle Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
, eee 89.10 $8.90 $5.40 $8.80 
Previons week ........ S95 8.60 5.40 9 
Cor. week, 1915 4.50 7.85 
Cor. week, 1912 25 7.05 
Cor. week, 1911 4.00 6.35 
CATTLE 
Steers, good to choice heavy $8.50 9.95 
Steers, fair to good ...... 7.65@ 8.60 
Yearlings, good to choice.. §.50@ 9.50 
Inferior steers 7.50@ 7.90 
Iistillery steers 5 
Stockers 
Feeding steers : .f 
Medium to good beef cows.. 7 
Stock cows cd -ain's n/a BS eae ws enthawated 5.00@ 6.00 
Pair to choice helfers .....cccccccccccccs 7.00@ 9.40 
ER Ee ee ee ee 6.00@ 7.00 
ees a ee GUE ccidccctecceenenetee 6.25@ 7.75 
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Common to good cutters ..........seee00. - 4.00@ 5.00 
CEL EEE ww ccnssceceeheesiccteesenst - 6.75@ 7.25 
DEE EE vc cccwcesaccessiveseseenene 6.15@ 6.50 
Good to choice calves........ccsccccccece 10.00@10.75 
SERGE GD occ cceceuces csestevecrescee 7.50@ 9.50 
HOGS. 
Choice light, 170 to 200 Ibs............-++ $8.85@9.15 
Light GHEE 2.0.2.0. -T5@S8.90 
Prime light butchers, 85@9.10 





Prime weight butchers, 2° ..++ £.95@9.10 
Prime heavy butchers, 270 to 350 Ibs...... 8.£0@9.05 








BENGE Ec ccccccccccccseenevecesecoee Bi 65@8.95 
EROGVG GOGH 2c ccccccccess 8.55@8.85 
BE hc Von ene sace Keser ccd dese eeceesteetaves 8.50@9.00 
MD Dacaie ccmmndseecvesue bvcsdtecanueoeen 2.75@6.75 
GEN. Side cecoreveres obeien eae be ceees 6.50@9.50 
*All stags subject to 80 lbs. dockage. 
SHEEP. 
Native cwes ......... ie dora ae ana ga $4.50@5.00 
Native wethers ........ scecvccccee Gee 
Western ewes er am . 4.50@5.00 
WROCUEE WOEREED cc cccsvcccncccscsccscces 5.00@6.00 
ne SOC vcs cccees vee 5.50@6.35 
Clipped feeding yearlings sic ash aca wee ace 5.00@5.50 
Native lambs pp IS EARLS, SR MES eh Ae 7.75@8.25 
Range lambs ..... Sal eam ereldeeiea eearelned 7.90@8.25 
a PE Te eee 
Ere = Deewibedceweeeeteeuee 38.00@3.75 
I CE as cc aie accuse sew aeree wee a eeleies 4.75@5.15 
Western breeding CB civtccevess 6.00@6.25 


y earling | 
——<__ 


CHICAGO PROVISION MARKET 


Range of Prices. 


























SATURDAY, JULY i§, 1914. 
Open. High. Low. Close 
PORK—(Per bbl. ‘a 
Tuy anode Di sexs i anc 
September 21. 15 21.35 21.15 
LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— 
Pe ee or — 710.20 
September 10.37% 10.30 410.3 
October ..... 10.45 10.35 410.35 
January 10.05 9.9714 10.00 
RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 
WO odevecees 12.20 12.20 12.20 12.20 
September - 12.07% 12.07% 12.00 112.05 
October ..... 11.62% 11.65 11.60 11.621 
MONDAY, JULY 20, 1914. 
PORK—(Per bbl.)— 
Me sciatic inte eee $22.75 
September 21.35 21.40 21.10 21.10 
LARD—(Per 100 lbs.)— 
eae 10.15 10.15 10.12%, 10. 12% 
September 10.3214 10.3214 10.20 
October ..... 10.30 10.3214 10.25 
January 1¢.00 10.0214 9.9714 
RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 
BE wae neses 2.17% 12.17% 12.07% 2.0714 
September - 12.071 12.07% = 11.95 9 
October ..... 11.6214 11.621 11.52% 
TUESDAY, JULY 21, 1914. 
PORK—(Per bbl.)— 
PD escevsene Ge 23.021, 22.80 $22.80 
Septe mbe r - 21.15 21.17% 21.00 21.00 
LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.) 
July .. - 10.12% 10.1214 10.00 10.0214 
September 10.221, 10.10 110.15 
October . 10.235 10.1214 10.15 
January ..... 9.97% 9.95 9.9714 
RIBS real 25c. more than loose)— 
July - 1 12.10 12.05 12.10 
Se ptember 11.97% 11.85 11.90 
October ..... 11.55 11.42% 11.421 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 22, 1914. 
PORK—(Per bbl. ay 
ere 2.80 22.80 22.80 
September 20.97 21.00 20.7714 
LARD—(Per 100 lbs.)— 
TAY ccccccsee wee aeeas eau 10.00 
Scptember 10.15 10.15 10.05 10.10 
October ..... 10.17 10.20 10.10 410.15 
January ..... 9.{ 9.9714 9.90 79.9214 
RIBS—(Boxed, 25¢. more than loose)— 
Pere 12.10 12.16 2.07% 712.0714 
September - 11.92% 11.95 11.87% 11.92% 
October ..... 11.4715 11.50 11.42%, 111.47% 
THURSDAY, JULY 25, 1914. 
PORK—(Per bbl.)— 
Sl, tuaknehen wales ih enics iesind 422.70 
September 20.75 20.8714 20.65 120.85 











July 25, 1914. 


LARD—(Per 100 lbs.)— 





WE ae sveteces eeaien ren ae 10.05 

September ... 10.12% 10.15 10.10 $10.15 

October ..... 10.15 10.20 10.15 $10.20 

January 9.874% 9.971% 9.85 79.97% 
RIBS— (Boxed, = more than loose)— 

et Gewceuaes 2.07% Powe 12.07% 712.15 

September ° 11.90 2.00 11.87% 12.00 

Qctober ..... 11.45 11.50 11.45 11.50 

FRIDAY, JULY 24, 1914. 

ioe bbl.)— 

July > 22.85 22.85 22.5 22.85 

Se ptember 20.75 20.75 20. 20.12 
LARD—(Per 100 Ibs. )— 

eee 10.0214 10.02% 9.721% 9.72 

September - 10.07% 10.10 9.82% 9.82 

October ..... 10.15 10.15 9.90 9.90 


RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. 
July 


more than loose)— 


Septeniber 11.95 11.95 11.70 11.72% 
October ..... 11.47% 11.47% 11.20 11.22% 
7Bid. tAsked. 

——_ 


(Corrected weekly by 


Motive: TAD Mes ccc ccccccccsccccccceccos te OMB 
Native Sirloin Steaks .............ccseees 25 @2s 
Native Porterhouse Steaks ............... 28 @35 
Native Pot Roasts . ceceeees 15 @18 
Rib Roasts from light ‘cattle. nian etnias 14 @18 
Beef Stew ........ seccccoececessoons Gee 
Boneless Corned Briskets, “Native eccescecese @ié 
Catmed Belting, Wathve ..ccccccccccccccccce @i6 
Corned Ribs segecesecee @12% 
Corned Flanks ccvcececcoes @10 
PE TE. vow cnngessuneuccescaccocenen 20 @25 
Round Roasts ......... aaieee kaieibiae oecala 18 @20 
ED Tc cviecccccsccvvcsscscsccses @18 
SE DED wnccasesndsarcevcccvcesnes 16 @18 
Shoulder Neck End, Trimmed peccecccesee @12% 
Rolled Roast ......... ePSRELT KOC COCCON SES 18 @20 
Lamb. 
Belee Gaels, TMF occcccscvcvccscesves 22 @25 
Fore Quarters, fancy ......... ateeeeedee -.15 @18 
Be GE aecbecvcnsenecs dednien ee 
seer Veabutcekecece eeesuewe @12% 
Chops, shoulder, ‘per Ib. eeeoovocuscane @i6é 
Chops, rib and loin, per Ib. eoeeseee wane @35 
Chops, French, each ....... Secteceeoe @15 
Mutton. 
DT bhi 8tédencananeoas Setoncescescosceson Me 
Stew eennusese ececcoeteesecesccocscsces © Gee 
Shoulders gdedcevecese 6 pocecerececceccescee @12 
BERG QURREeRB onc cccccccccccces eencedaviad @16 
PURO GRRUNTS occ ccccccce soetesadeneues @12 
Rib and Loin Chops ee ee see ee ee @20 
GhewkSer CHOPS oc ccccccccsccccccccccoccccscses GIG 
Pork. 
 B wccccwuscnnes e0eneens corcceee se 18 @20 
POR GU: ccccccesccccees Nate Cuawiee toes 20 @22 
PE SD: si cacborsdunetwasivbeneieas @15 
a Pr er eer ree @35 
| eS Ee ee ae ae en @16 
DCE Sci cicasbenstehneaeseuadalaawe @12 
SL such bardewae ecereccoecvecsecoooccseoece @l1 
Pise Mens .ccose Cibwbseeteusdedsnnees @s 
EeGt FSFE .nccccccvcesssecccscocccosecesee @12% 
Veal. 
re rere geese 18 @22 
Wore QeMrees occccrccccccccccccccccce -..-124%@14 
eee wiacenénes seeheneveseseseoeewes @22 
Breasts .ccccccccce Créecenebsvdecevnonsees 14 @16 
Shoulders ........ enascetedehevectesoouses 16 @18s 
ar SRG TPS eee nine @35 
Rib and Loin Chops sererereceeces vescese @2 
Butchers’ offal. 
ORD aan @7 
a eee wees @ 3% 
Bones, per cwt.. oveeeceveecees @ 1.00 
Calfskins, 8 to 15 : @18s 
Calfskins, under §& Ibs. (deacons) veqeeneee ‘ @65 
ee «dink diene elin nae paemaiaaidae @15 


CHICAGO RETAIL FRESH MEATS. 


Pollack Bros., 
Streets.) 


Beef. 
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Great Capacity 
SAVING IN LABOR ALONE IN ONE YEAR WILL 
OFFSET COST TO INSTALL 


For Tankage, Blood, Bone, Fertilizer, all Animal and 
Vegetable Matter. Installed in the largest packing- 
houses, fertilizer and fish reduction plants in the world. 


Send for Catalogue T. B. 


American Process Co. 


68 William St., - - 


New York 








4ist and Halsted 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 





Carcass Beef. 
PER GG TE cece ctccaedsececceees 14 @14% 
GOO BIS GHEE wc ccccccscccvecessvsess 1344@13% 
eS er ee 13 @13% 
PE, De eFescecccedcsccevesssasiaves 13% @13% 
eo en ere ee 124%4@13 
I CE, GIES i o.ocdcecccendaseeoes @16% 
PT SINE, UNIO ino ceeetondeccacces @11% 

Beef Cuts. 

SE Gb cccecdcuveebbnesedsessceben 9% @11 
Ns 5.05 Fa ceuvinChagdawneacmdsaeih 12 @12% 
WemetesD COMES 20. ccccccccccccccccvccces @12% 
NOD chica ch ncaanveseedstensigets @ 8% 
REE. Gina tacccambenenatwakes Tans @ 8% 
CO ED bb s'csu oh eesscevianensedauudees @12% 
WN TD Svs vecccteqsesvcnceecseeaouse @15 
ES ee eee 14 @16 
ee sence ke ob aeamee wee @22 
Baek  TERSING, THO. 1 cco vcvececcvevcecese @35 
Beef — BR. © ceccevdscosseceesce @21 
Se EN ait we ccmsudseeusees pébeckadacee 
Sirloin Butts ..... .. 
Shoulder Clods 
POE hchs bcs eevedsccdeccucevcecéeeesceees 
Rump Butts 
IED intra jatd urea eiide4s-a00s 6-000 anauas 
EEE 2. cade udiawee ed eeesbeseedseebsekenmus le 
Cow Tie, Gemieeeh, TOGO. oc ccccccccsscses 12 @12 
I, SEEN sak onncéecaccscnereceesws 144@15 
SY SE, EE dc namseeddiemeeeahes ceens @18 
EE inwews.ad. voc cwawnewcennt @19 
ee rere ee @17T% 
DL EY, ct anad ccsadv aw abeereeasheaaa @16% 
Hanging Tepdericins «.....cscsccccssecscce @12 
Flank Steak 


Hind Shanks 














Brains, per Ib. 
DEE. Soxvecsveke ‘ 
Tongues 7 
IN iiiree cacpiaenpadiwaedewr6-acsuaeie ee 2 
Se EL, ainivccne 4 eales ed saeekewee ak 7 @s 
Pe EY sev aganabde mecwadieckeeets @ 5% 
SE WN WOT. vacwneeeensencenenceew @ 7% 
BE sancebeceste Sa het eetevineesteseses @s 
SE GOED eccecscceedenvtacesiedeceses @ 8 
Veal. 
ee ee ere @13 
I UID. 45 ea ci'w sau dce-elece unas Ganda a @a15% 
NII. 'o.5:5. ccdd.nsc nso aie kid Ak wae eau ara 161, @17 
I it. Sal scot ne-ate y winiaaoeal ae @20 
SE GED ageeeneciesiesseseonccnesesss @13% 
EE - Gviemtdhemdendindairabed cheeses @l4 
Veal Offal 
CME Sncncntececsveteweesssesneweees @s 
EE Moi acivreSouutiaTorbenr dentine @60 
ME IE, |S. ccasdo wsreikcce kw ds.u/ouanesecameon 22 @24 
BOR. WEEE oediie dulecctpuseseecaveceaeees @25 
Lambs. 
NE NE ea ida cian een atcicale nek os arcn sar @i4 
I IE I. oo oisdcic cserciesiscecet @i6 
re re @17 
i ED S.Gncesa sotesen sannee nd @13 
Brrr @i2 
Se a@i19 
re re @20 
SD, vasicaweeseessenwseuses @4 
EAU TERRE, GE ccccccccccvescscvccces @ 1% 
Mutton 
ED en ciacnecranesndcreeucessoeue @10% 
(oS yt eee eee @11% 
SE MED 0 6 co cecccseceuceesscscescen @12% 
SE ED. Sn 5 head acwgeawhtedensnceness @13 
IN Sd nina aioe n $id cde ee N es oe saline @9 
EE «iv ine bie aute areewrncig eure ialdo% @ 8% 
Mutton Legs @13 
SEED > 'g.e-5 6:5 o-4-0.nhwrdwknwtiginhedeeas @10 
IEE irdth startin 0 We Wie kuuek Ka Sarat naa @i7 
SED SOMEONE, GOON sosccvccvccescseseees @ 2% 
GS. GE eee cccsnsscucesece<teee @i0 
Dressed Hogs @13 
Pork Loins @17 
BOE BS cewcccssccvc.cosce @10 
Tenderloins @30 
TE Sh atone Sigicmanion s akeede aaa eset @ 9% 
DT  tthebeesendisrenwecessev¥eesaeseuwexs @i4 
, hNbtiecanengtniee cme waieeheswesaene @ 9% 
EY Sib ves aie ek Whvdloniede edb eetanaanows @ 9% 
SE Pe GED cacccencecceseessee @10% 
, HiceewENG CePERE betta Cue EN ebbeeseee see @ 8% 
SN tices bore duh chinitn akan ebebinxese * @ 5% 
DET HIEINED oii: 6 ort eraantinteehemalnnianarkereaies _ @4 
Ee Se aan @ 6 
DEEN. Sid dards oancantinecvenonenees @9 
MEE TENE Senecevessesewsevcccesconsceoee @10 
ED needa tis ce eiiekseoeiacune @9 
Se WP OEE. 6:6000006usceseneunevenae @s& 
SEE Lh cninconecenns cena saureie we @3 
@12% 
@°0 
@ 6 
@14 
@6 
@7 
@ 4% 
@10 
@17T% 
@13% 
@16% 
@13 
Columbia Cloth Bologna ........... eovceace @11% 
Bologna, large, long, round, in casings...... @i11 





Chalice Bologna ..cccccccccccccvccccccccece @13% 
DUE, horns cde cudvewessecrsseceenes @12 
Blood, Liver and Headcheese @10% 
a SS FS REET @i4 
Eee ee eee @13 
Luncheon Sausage, cloth paraffine ......... @14% 
New England Sausage ..........+ceeseeees 18 
Compressed Luncheon Sausage...........-. @14% 
Special Compressed Ham ..........e+eee+s @15% 
ee rr eee @li4 
Roneless Butts in casings ........+...0+-+- @25 
Oxford Butts in casingS ........-.seeeeees @19% 
PORMGR TAUGRBC 2 oc ccc ccccccccccecececceses @12 
Garlic BAUSAZS ....ccccccccccccccccccvcces 12 
Country Smoked Sausage ..........--.eeee+ 14 
Farm GOGUGAE «2c cccccvcccsecccsescoceccce @16 
Pork Sausage, bulk or link.............0++ @l1 
Pork Sausage, short Iink...............0.- @11% 
Boneless Pige’ Feet ....cccccccccsccccccces @ 9 
CON TEE on 6s0c as cueteoscécewenteess @i4 
DCTRCRMONI TAGE 6. 5.c.c.0.0 cise ocienieevieseseivcice @17 
Teliied Meld ...cccccccccccvcccccccccoveces @19 
Summer Sausage. | 
Best Summer, H. C. (mew)......seeeeseeees @28 
Geemanm Balaml (MGW) ....ccccecscccccccess @24 
ee ree @27™% 
I  aeS ate cilia 415. cccenmbinne sign treeqhwws @18% 
SI. DOU aio 00060 600 s:bw wes weve cece —a— 
CE Ss Wisleb-W bree b cee ee weweae den Saabeperes @21 
Sausage in Oil. 
Smoked Sausage, 1-30 .....ccccsccccccccccccccces $6.50 
Smoked Sausage, 2-20 .......ccccccccccccccccecs 6.00 
BetesEe, 1-GS .cccccccccscccccvesesssce brase<eaas 6.00 
Bologae, BBO ..cvcccccccccccccccecsccccecsecess F bh 


Frankfurt, 1-50 . 
Frankfurt, 2-20 


VINEGAR PICKLED GOODS. 


Pickled Pigs’ Feet, in 200-Ib. barrels........... 
Pickled Plain Tripe, in 200-Ib. barrels..........-. 
Pickled H. C. Tripe, in 200-Ib. barrels.........- 
Pickled Ox Lips, in 200-Ib. barrels............- 
Pickled Pigs, Snouts, in 200-lb. barrels 
Sheep Tongues, Short Cut, barrels............+- 


CORNED, BOILED AND ROAST BEEF. 


Per dos. 
$2.15 





No. 1, 2 doz. to case ... 
No. 2, 1 or 2 dos. to cas woe 
No. 6, 1 GoM, tO COB... cc ccccccccccccccccccees s 

No. 14, ¥% GOs. CO CASE... ccccccccccrcccseess 35.00 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


Jars, 1 Gow. Im BOK... cccccccccccccccccces 
jars, 1 doz. in box..... 





2-o2. 
4-02. 








8-oz. jars, % doz. in box 
16-oz. jars, % dos. In box.. ° 
2, 5 and 10-Ib. tins...... Oe covceccveveses 

BARRELED BEEF AND PORK. 
xtra Plate Beef, 200-Ib. barrels....... o. —@-- 
Plate Beet .ncccccccccccccccccccccccccese @16.00 
rime Mess Beef ........- ° se ceceeee —Q— 
Extra Messe Beef ...........+. --. —@Q— 
Beef Hams (220 Ibs. to bbl.)...........05. —Q— 
PE BEE « Siiccoccsusetseckecachecicee cs @21.00 
fe er @24.00 
SER BED woredeeccncccescescecesees @23.00 
ole Se ee ee ee @25.50 
TRE, EE ace wie wae eekendsserso00se8nsees @18.00 
LARD. 
Pure leaf, kettle rendered, per Ib.. tes.... @12% 
I cake inwteitins scheint o-0:0si045:0: @11\% 
Lard substitutes, tes. ........0...-eeceeees @ 9% 
er eee @ 9% 
Cooking ofl, per gal., in barrels............ 62 
Cooks’ and bakers’ shortening. tubs........ @ai1y 

Barrels, %c. over tierces half barrels, 4c. over 
tlerces; tubs and pails, 10 t« 80 Ihs., Ye. to Ie. over 
tlerces. 

BUTTERINE. 
1 to 6, natural color, solids, f. o. v. Chi- 

GREP -cicekbosmatdacesntetet esate be~woews 144%@21 
Cartons, rolls or prints, 1 Ib............... 15% @22 
Cartons. rolls or _ be og Se 15 @21% 
Shortenings, 30@60 Ib. tubs...............-. 11%@13% 

DRY nant MEATS. 
(Boxed. Loose are \c. less.) 
Clear Bellies, T4GIG QWB..cccccccccccceces @15% 
Clear Bellies. 184920 Qvg......ccccccccsecs @15 
TS re @15 
POS TCE, BEES BiB occ ccccccvccvccecee @11% 
Re~eaP Plates osc. cscccccccccccccccccccce @12 
CHS TONG cece cc cescstecedccvcvceecssees @ii 
BUF ccccwencccccecscececccscsowesscvevee @ 9% 


Bscon meats, %c. to 1c. more. 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 





a | roe @19% 
ek SE ere eee @19 
ID ict alana s. 6.6.08 Hedrane bo enle nbs @19% 
I I WN oie occ od bnie ew oon sseu'es @14% 
SE, EE, Wis I os en ciegex ssicvzc eens @i4 
New York Shoulders, §@12 Ibs., avg....... @14 
ee, ee @26 
Wide, 10@12 avg., and strip. 5@6 avg..... @i&y, 
Wide, 6@S§ avg., and strip, 3@4 avg....... @20% 
Rib Bacon. wide. £@12. strip, 4@6 avg.... @i4 
Wee Be GAGE cn cccccecteccocsscees AWRY 
Dried Beef Insides @30% 
Dried Beef Knuckles......... bv taoenedewe @2T% 
Be TR sc ccccctecccccccvccece @27% 
Regular Boiled Hams ............+eeeeeees @26% 
Smoked Boiled Hams ..........eeeeeeeeees @27% 
WOE GH ccc sicacccseccscccssctccecs oes @19% 
Cooked Loin Rolls.......... éocedcccccce pes @2R 
Cooked Retied Shoulder ............--ee0-+ @19% 
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SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
F. U0. B, CHICAGO. 








Rounds, per set ....... PTTTTTTT Tite TT @21 
Export Rounds ....... Sie eet RAewweereveee @2s 
BRGEIeS, PSP GSC. ccccccccwecccccccccseccccs @i2z 
Beef bungs, per plece........eeseereeeeees @A 
Beef weasands .......... OVeveCresececsvce @i7 
Beef bladders, medium ........... iedeeeewe @55 
Beef bladders, small, per doz........... owe @s0 
Hog casings, free of salt ........sceeeeeeee @70 
Hog middles, per set ....cccccccescccvecs @10 
Hog bungs, export .........s.ee00- pebhcowe @19 
Hog bungs, large, mediums .............-. @10 
Bog bung, Prime ....ccccccccccccccccccces @i7 
Hog bungs, narrow .......... @4 
Imported wide sheep casings........ oon @1.00 
Imported medium wide sheep casings....... @s0 
Imported medium sheep casings............+. @70 
Hog stomachs, per plece .......-eeeeeeeenes @4 
FERTILIZERS. 
Drie@? Wood, POF WHE 2... cccssocecees 2.95 @ 2.97 
ee Se” ere oe 2.40 @ 2.45 
Concentrated tankage .............4.. 2.40 @ 2.45 
Ground tankage, 12% @2.75 and 10c. 
Ground tankage, 11% @2.75 and 10c. 





Ground tankage, § and 25%.......... @2.65 and 10c. 
Crushed tankage, 9 and 20%........ @2.45 and 10c. 
Ground tankage, 614 and 30%........... 22.50@23.00 
Ground rawbone, per ton...........+eeee: 25.00@27.00 
Ground steam bone, ner ton ............ 21.00@ 22.00 


Unground tankage, per ton less than ground 


HORNS, HOOFS AND BONES. 


@0c. 














Horns, No. 1, 65@70 Ibs., aver. y x 
Hoofs, black, per ton ........ , ) H 
SOC. Ce, OP BI cccccieweceecenes ‘ t 
HROGER, WEES, PEP WER. ccccccccccccccecs 65.00@ 70.00 
Flat shin bones, 40 Ibs. ave., per ton... 70.00@ 75.00 
Round shin bones, 38-40 Ibs. av., per ton 75.0@ 80.00 
Round shin bones, 50-52 Ibs. av., per ton 80.00@ 90.00 
Long thigh bones, 90-95 Ibs. av.. per ton &5.00@ 95.00 
Skulls, jaws and kunckles, per ton...... 28.00@ 80.00 
LARD. 
i ee @10.00 
Penne SONNE, DOUNE . oes ccadasicececaan @ 9.65 
DAM © oa wathe ae Gt wbant heeds deeeceaebes @ 9.37% 
SNL: vgs cawenueeGcuWceee eka nent §s4@ S%& 
TOE CREE sree Kewaciduins cabapek se's<o 10% @ 10% 
STEARINES 
Pe GO | covilinecceesuast eee nacebenesaee 7%@ & 
OU, SU  Wc0tce ance Qucteae acuseenebieene 7™%4@ 7% 
INE cork Wick eacersuts toswitale mleraiesiia 6 toscnnaictnlele ein derGan 7%@ 7 
MD <45ndksess ken ceseanexssbbesived 7 @7T% 
I, SII 5 itncoin sin rbuceise hehe yeahs 5144@ 5% 
GOORIN, GND sawn asnnccadeceteccbesvice 64@ 6% 
OILS. 
Tard oil, winter strained. tierces.......... 69 @71 
WOO BI Ge onic decccctesccenesesesaves 68 @T0 
ee SE Me aces wceencecsinmenen 58 @é0 
No. 1 lard ofl 
No. 2 lard oil... 
Oleo oil, extra 
oe Re Pee eee %@ 
Tre 7™%4@ 8 
Neatsfoot ofl, pure, bbis...............06. 68 @70 
Acidless tallow olls, Dbls..........-..+0008. 62 @65 
Corn oil, loose 
Horse oil ..... e 
DEEN... cVagncvaescsdcntonbese’s vorevieenees 
Prime city ..... 
No. 1 Country ... 
Packers’ Prime 
Packers’ No. 1 
Packers’ No. 2 %*%@ 5 
PN SON. akchunackeevesahsawedenes 5% @ 6 
GREASES 
CS Re ee 64@ 6% 
RE ED wwnvancesk vawarae ry ab veesueteN 64@ 6% 
OM sions sant aanbeecdenwinatheheeaee 5% @ 6 
Statics asics sha 6 4 ee secs Sotelo tmp coco ate OE 
Crackling 4 6 
House 5 
Yellow 5 
EE Cah be AWA n Moree bv wns s.cb.saa eeu hee tone y 
SE 666 - etiinicanmmedeuecnceadhesentws 54Q 5% 
Fe ere 4@4% 
EE, GE PU wikis o:0s.5'00-0 0 dan cewnekacees @19% 
SN MII, i.e 0 '0:0:s n:0:50:50050000 tes @18% 
 ,. _.  f eee 1214,@13 
rr rer ee 14 @14% 
COTTONSEED OILS 
PP. 
P. 





concen., 


Soap stock, bbls., 62@65% f. a... 2%@2.45 





Soap stock, loose, reg., 50% ce ear 1.00@1.15 
COOPERAGE. 
Ash pork barrels 82%4@ 8&8 
Oak pork barrels ... &7%@ 0 
DO TE 3h is ot ichniiceskesesesvs 1.07% @1.10 
CURING MATERIALS 
Refined saltpetre ...............-+ eteeeeks 5%@ 6% 
Boracic acid, crystal to powdered eas S| 
— 0b 00db 6b6d00000d566600s6c0 escceee 4 @ 4AM 
Suga’ 
White, GEE aco secoscecccccecccccecs @4 
Plantation, granulated ...........s.ese0. @ 4% 
YOROW,- CAMEO « ccccrcccoccccccceccoece @ 3% 
Salt— 
Ashton, in bags, 224 Ibs..... oedieuse sacvapees SE 
Ashton, car lots ............. aaneworssewecene a 
English-packing, in bags, 224 Ibs............. 1.45 
English packing, car lots ........eeeseeeeeees 1.25 
Michigan, granulated, car lots, per ton........ 3.25 
Michigan, médium, car lots, per tom.......... 3.75 
Casing salt, bbis., 280 Ibs., 2x@@&x ........... 1.40 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


CHICAGO 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner from The 
National Live Stock Commission Co.) 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, July 22. 
The choice to 
words, 


prime other 
from up- 


wards, ruled strong, while other kinds were 


cattle, or in 
the grades selling 9i4e. 
lower, even though the run of 16,365 cattle 
could be called a very moderate Monday sup- 
ply, but the downward revision on the me- 
dium and low-priced cattle which was started 
the middle of last week continued unabated. 
The choice to prime grades met with a strong 
demand because of their scarcity and sold 
readily at the highest point of the season 
thus far. Tuesday we had the usual supply 
of 3,162 cattle, which included but 
percentage of and the 
nevertheless 


a small 
trade, while 
rather slow at 
Monday’s decline on the medium and low- 
priced cattle, while the very few choice cattle 
that were on sale were soon disposed of, we 
ourselves topping the market with a load 
averaging 1,294 Ibs. at $9.50 per ewt. Wednes- 
day’s run of 13,000 cattle made a total of 
32,500 for the first three days of the week, as 
compared with 35,000 for the same period a 
week and the real choice cattle 
ruled steady because of their scarcity, other 
kinds were hard to move and ruled 10c. lower 
than the first of the week. 

the values of 
butcher stuff is seasonable, and can always be 
expected at this time of the vear, when the 
other markets are getting plenty of Texans. 
and when values are on so high a 


steers, 


steady, was 


while 


ago, 


A widening in range of 


basis as 
they have been all spring and summer it does 
not take much of a run to bring about a 
setback in the trade. Also hot weather al- 
ways curtails the demand for beef to some 
extent, and we are having one of the hottest 


spells we have had any time this summer, 
and some of the big packing outfits have 


had quite a good many Texans consigned di- 


rect to them that were purchased at the other 
markets, and this, together with the lessened 


cemand for beef, has brought about a 10@ 


l5c. decline on the good “she” stuff, or, in 
other words, the kind selling from 6c. up. 
while the medium and common grades are 


fully a quarter lower than last week’s close. 

Our predictions regarding an advancing hog 
market have been realized, and with a mod- 
erate run of 22,000 on Wednesday the early 
trade lOc. higher, with the 
extreme top $9.25, and good to choice butch- 


ruled active and 
ers and light hogs sold from $9.05@9,20, with 
fair to good mixed and packing grades 38.85 
@9. the 
the 
big packing outfits failed to follow the early 
advance on Wednesday the trade on that day 
closed 


Prohibitive prices always curtail 


demand to some extent, and as some: of 


weak and part of the early advance 
was lost, especially on the mixed and pack- 
ing grades, and after such a sharp continu- 
ous advance some reaction in the trade will 
not be surprising. 


Also, we ought to get a 


g 
little increase in the receipts during the next 
week ,or ten days, and we look for some fur- 
ther widening in the range of values. 

Last week’s heavy supplies in this depart- 
ment rather overfilled the channels of trade 
and, although receipts have been moderate 
since the opening of this week, the trade has 


held to a weak ¢ondition. It will, however, 


soon feel the effect of moderate supplies, and 
any near future change will likely be upward. 
Range stock, which comprises the bulk of re- 
ceipts, is in excellent condition, and packers 
are leaving but few of either sheep or lambs 
suitable to go back to the country on feed- 
ing account. Such liberal receipts of South- 
ern stock as landed here last week can hard- 
ly be expected again this season. 
Westerns 


We quote: 


Good to choice lambs, $8@8.25; 


fat yearlings, $6@6.25; fair to good aged 
wethers, $5.60@5.85: good to choice ewes, 


$4.85@5.25: feeding 


« 
pd 


vearlings. $5.50@5. 


lambs, $7@7.25: feeding 
‘ 


5; feeding wethers, $4.75 


‘@5; feeding ewes, $3.75@4.25; breeding ewes, 


$5.65@6. Natives—Good to choice lambs, 
$7.75@8; .poor to medium, $7.25@7.50; culls, 


$6.25@6.75; fat yearlings, $6.25@6.50; fat 
wethers, $5.75@6; light to medium weight 
ewes, $4.85@5; poor to medium and heavy 
weights, $4.25@4.60; culls, $3.50@4: breeding 
ewes, $5.50@5.75. 

2, 


—— 


ST. LOUIS 


(Special Letter to fhe National Provisioner.) 
National Stock Yards, Tll., July 22. 

Cattle receipts for the week ending today 
amounted to 20,666 head, which included 7,906 
head of Southern cattle. Native beef steers 
of strictly good quality are about 15@25c 
higher, while those of common to medium 
grades are about 10@25c. lower. The highest 
price paid for beef steers was paid vester- 
day. when a small bunch of prime heavies 
brought $10. This is a record for 1914. The 
bulk of the offerings sold in a range of $8.25 
@9.50. heifers about 25e. 
The top on the latter 
kind is $9.25 for straight and $9.75 for steers 
The bulk sold at $8.25@ 
9. Top cows brought $7.50, with the bulk at 
Best calves sold generally from $10 


and 
higher for the week. 


Cows are 


and heifers mixed. 


$5@7.25. 
@10.50. Best Texas steers are fully steady. 
others are about 15@25c. lower for the week. 
The bulk of the quarantine offerings continue 
to come from Texas, and are mostly fed kinds. 

Receipts for the week amounted to 28.555 


head. 


sult prices have been on a continual advance 


This is a very light run, and as a re- 


and have reached the highest point in several 
months, $9.321%, being the top for the week. 
The tops 


$9204 


This was paid early in the week. 
on different days has ranged from 
9.30, the latter price being the top for today. 
Bulk today is from $9@9.20. Trading has 
heen extremely active at all times, and the 
order buyers have taken a large proportion 
of the offerings. 

The receipts of sheep for the week ending 
today are 19.956 head. 


market marked each day’s session. 


A rather slow draggy 
Mutton 
sheep are about 50c. lower, top kinds selling 
at $4.50 that last week brought $5. Lambs 
are fully a dollar lower than last week. At 
the close of last week best lambs brought $9; 
today the same kind sold at $7.90. while later 
in the day $7.75 was a good price. 

*, 


——“% 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
Kansas City Stock Yards., July 21. 
Fairly good receipts of cattle are .coming 





this. week, considering that no influence other 
than market the 
movement. Receipts of 12,000 yesterday are 


conditions is regulating 


followed by 9.000 today. 


Good to choice cat- 
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tle, whether fed or grass, are firm this week, 
but medium to common grass steers are 
slightly lower. Prime Missouri steers sold at 
$9.85 today—never before equalled in July 
here. Other droves sold at $9.80@9.75, 
bulk of the native steers at $8@9.50. Fed 
western steers brought $9.50, prime heifers 
$9.50, Kansas grass steers up to $9, grass 
Best cows sell at $7.50, bulk of the 
native cows $5.50 to $7. Quarantine receipts 
are fairly liberal, 230 cars in two days; mar- 
ket steady on good ones, weak on medium 
and common grades. Good cake fed steers sell 
at $8@8.50, wintered Oklahoma steers, $7@ 
7.35, light 
$5.50@6.80. 

Hogs are strong today, several loads at the 
top, $9.10, and bulk of sales at $8.90@9.10. 
Heavy hogs still bring up to the top price, 
although no big weight hogs are coming, av- 
erage weight last week 198 lbs. This is 
five pounds under a year ago, which is due to 
the fact that feeders are holding hogs back 
now, feeding for weight, on account of the 
profit in that operation at present prices, 
thus keeping receipts down also. Run here 
today is 9,000 head. 

Sheep and lambs are undergoing market 
vicissitude of the worst kind this week, par- 
ticularly lambs, which are 40@60 cents 
lower. Medium class native lambs stopped 
at $8 today, as compared with $8.90 for 
choice Idaho lambs a week ago. Ewes sell at 
$4.50@4.75 today, receipts 7,000. 

° 


—“Y—_—_ 


OMAHA 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
South Omaha, Neb., July 21. 
With light cattle receipts last week market 
continued on the up turn, and at the close 
showed about a 15@30c. advance, carrying 
prices to a point fully a dollar higher than 
the first of the month and the highest of the 
year to date. In fact, quality considered, 
prices for cattle average higher than ever be- 
(Continued on page 41.) 


cows $7. 


steers brought up this spring, 


i? 


——<%-—__- 
SLAUGHTER REPORTS 

Special reports to The Nattonal Provisioner show 
the number of livestock slaughtered at the following 
centers for the week ending July 18, 1914: 

CATTLE. 
Chicago ants 29.097 
SR HUE i on2aietsusedenbsors easter tana 17,672 
Omaha ere ree er TT Ke 6,118 
OR a re ee 4,202 
SEE ica srt 6 6.ge eRe DeVIwRee CITESEER AMR OES 580 
NG OE . Sans wa waktnadicssinessavdcesaeeeres 1,931 
South St. Paul decd Metal erkce 60d Cale eeaee weenie 3.644 
New Work and Jeracy City... ...ccccccscoczces 10,386 
Fort Worth PE eer ere ER Re eee ee 10,623 
PEE, cin cede bass esgscignrnceiarsawneme 2,906 
PEE évisceeksdcewest ete belensnéseseune 1,140 
Denver EEE Er ee ee re ee 1,823 
NE GUE 6. cars baer tans aatee a oe wennies 4,578 
CIEE 500d. 4 Merced emseteeryvnssewes 2.410 
HOGS 

EN eve tae cst tes nd wae nnenigederenawean . 94.839 
Kansas City ee eT ee 19,185 
Omaha 5a taba dak Gngcalodcea 0'beiieie< diese:9 alee ace 
St. Joseph 21.627 
SE a4:d0.4s tle nes Amba nende< SopeRne Mabe 6,115 
<6 ow oe bea eenabed ae aens Keenan 28,817 
DI. (Sone cceces canned ccesetereneeels 9,700 
CE ND cnc sncnmdccseneasedccasaceecen 23,327 
New York and Jeracy City... .ccccccccccsceses 24,951 
Fort Worth 3 


Philadelphia 





7 
Pittsburgh 9 
Denver hb iar a seca Ak Sob Single eaol arene S-pre: Gaieeeuin etl 2,547 
ee EEE: ce ic daccousscconeverceensazane 2,112 
Cincinnati ...... sl Gerhare: giaiee WRivacaeceaareon 9,390 
SHEEP. 
RE a Ee Pe Cee 98,995 
PTE “pcnins's neeadncp edt naaneeweeneeeeorte 16,026 
NO a4 bapascinicdcanuectennnacennesobacee oan 
st. Joseph errr Teper TT re CET er eT 8,994 
DE 50. 5545.3 Sig 85 240s eee Osos eee soaker 398 
Sioux » City abla Crpelace a hea OO GRO Me RTS 3,255 
Te ee oe ak caer heed eeedeetene 1,423 
Hew- Tare anh Ferwey Ger... 6ccccvenccsecouss 62,481 
PONE OME. 6605s s ces eewaeashwet ens «sen ceme ne 3,595 
III aare's w/ineie aig iam aneeeatee areola aa olete 13,234 
PRE 3.0. ss <0 swwalebenen Samaberemneenew ede 8.159 
DORUPE,., ccicvecvccccescccessccesceveqeccccespuce 8,162 
ty RIED. in valesdwadiidie aeanea cee cama 646 
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THE WEEK’S CLOSING MARKETS 


FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 
Lard in New York. 
New York, July 24.—Market weak. West- 
Middle West, $9.50@9.65; 
93, @IVec.; 


ern steam, $9.90; 


city steam, refined 
$10.80; South American, $11.30; 
$12.30; compound, 83%4@8%,¢e. 


Continent, 


Brazil, kegs, 


Marseilles Oils. 
Marseilles, July 24. 
— fr.; edible, — fr.; 


Sesame oil, fabrique., 
copra oil, fabrique, $7 
fr.; edible, 106 fr.; peanut oil, fabrique, 73 
fr.; edible, 871% fr. 
Liverpool Produce Market. 
Liverpool, July 24.—(By Cable.) 
tra India 112s. 6d.; pork, prime mess, 


105s.; shoulders, square, 6ls.; New York, 57s.; 


Beef. ex- 


mess, 


picnic, 63s.; hams, long, 76s.; American cut, 


72s. 6d. Bacon, Cumberland cut, 63s.; long 
clear, 68s.; short backs, 63s.; bellies, clear, 


American 
9d.; 28-Ib. 
Lard (Hamburg), 51 marks. 
Tallow, prime city, 28s. 9d.; choice, 31s. 6d. 
Cheese, Canadian finest white, new. 62s. Tal- 
low, Australian (at London), 30s. 64@33s. 


68s. Lard, spot prime, 49s. 6d. 
refined contract September, 50s. 
boxes, 50s. 3d. 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS. 
Provisions. 





Provisions were very weak Friday after- 
noon, closing unsettled at a sharp decline for 
the day. Liquidation was general, hogs were 
lower and reports were current of a marked 
decline in the foreign hog markets. 

Stearine. 
The market was dull and steady, with val- 


ues quoted at 714c. for oleo. 


Tallow. 
Tallow was quiet and steady at 57%<c. for 
prime city and 64c. for specials. 


Cottonseed Oil. 


The market was weak at the last 


session, with general liquidation in old crop 
months. 


very 


Support was lacking. while there 
were increased offerings of new August crude 
from the Southeast. 

Market unsettled; 34 
decline on near deliveries, to 2 decline on dis- 
Sales, 18,000 bbls. Spot oil, 
Clos- 


July, $6.86@6.90; 


closed very points 
tant deliveries. 
$6.85@7. Crude. Southeast, $5.87 nom. 
ing quotations on futures: 
August, 
October. $6.71@6.74: 
December, 


$6.97@6.98; September, $6.95@6.96; 


November, $6.53@6.58; 
$6.51@6.52; January, $6.53@6.54s 
February, $6.52@ 6.57: good off oil, S6.60@7;: 


off oil, $6.50@7:; red off oil, $6.35@7: winter 
oil, $7 bid; summer white oil, $7 bid. 
?, 


“ 


FRIDAY’S LIVESTOCK MARKETS. 
Chicago, July 24.—Hog market steady. 1c. 
lower. Bulk of prices, $8.65@9; light. 
@9.05; mixed, $8.50@9.07%; heavy, S8.40@ 
9.05; rough heavy, $8.40@8.55; Yorkers, 
@9.05; pigs, $7.75@9; cattle, steady: beeves, 
$7.76@10; and heifers, $3.85@9.25: 
Texas steers, $6.40@7.75; stockers and feed- 
ers, $5.60@8; Western, $7.40@8.35. Sheep 
market strong; native, $5.15@5.80; Western, 
$5.20@5.80; yearling, 50@6.50:; lambs, $6@ 
8: Western, $6.25@8.05. 

Sioux City, July 24.—Hogs lower, at $8.35 
@8.60. 

St. Louis, July 
9.15, 

Buffalo, July 24. 
3,200, at $9.50@9.65. 


S855 





$8.95 





cows 







24.—Hogs lower, at $8.80@ 


Hogs strong: on sale. 


Kansas City, July 24.—Hogs slow, at $8.55 
@8.90. 

South Omaha, July 24.—Hogs lower, at 
$8.35@8.80. 

St. Joseph, July 24.—Hogs lower, at $8.65@ 
8.90. 

Louisville, July 
9.15. 

Indianapolis, July 24.—Hogs lower, at $9@ 
9.15. 


24.—Hogs lower, at $9.05@ 


i? 
-—_e— — 


PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal cen- 
ters for the week ending Saturday, July 18, 1914, are 
reported as follows: 








Chicago.* 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
ye: errr 5,481 8,300 13,953 
Armour & CO.....cccccece 4,519 15,100 28,081 
Swift E& Co. ...cwcccccccces 4,607 6,600 54.498 
Morris & CO. .ccccvcccces 4,341 8,600 11,320 
G. H. Hammond Co...... 1,451 5,000 : 

Libby, McNeill & Libby... 1,151 
Total (complete) ....... 28,988 95,037 96,938 


Western Packing & Provision Co., 7,800 hogs; Anglo- 
American Provision Co., 4,800 hogs; Independent Pack- 
ing Co., 7.300 hogs: Boyd, Lunham & Co., 5,400 hogs: 











Roberts & Oake, 2,800 hogs: Brennan Packing Co.. 
3.100 hogs; Miller & Hart, 2.700 hogs; others, 9,000 
hogs. 
Kansas City. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour & CO. ..ccseccceee 8,261 3,542 2.169 
Fowler Packing Co........ 644 eras 553 
BS. & Bi GW. ccccevvwsecese 3,358 1.768 
BEES GH DR. cc ccccceesoecs 2,004 4.580 
Cudahy Packing Co....... 3. 1,194 2.845 
Morris & Co. ...0.0. Seuye See 2,171 1.496 
TURIN iss es eidie kee-0reiee 226 132 91 

Omaha 

Cattle Hogs. Sheep. 
Morria & OO. cccccccseves % 8,607 4.115 
ls ene 9,315 10,394 
Cudahy Packing Co....... 12,246 12,328 
Avesear © GO... cccwoccsce 12,816 7.855 
oe. Me o06e05nsss 5,413 


Lincoln Packing Co., 78 cattle: South Omaha Pack- 
ing Co., 18 cattle; John Morrell & Co., 9 cattle; Huff- 
man Bros.. 3 hogs: Kohrs Packing Co., 686 hogs: 
Grain Belt Co., 24 hogs; Corn Belt Serum Co., 2 hogs. 















St. Louis. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
gy a ee ee 2,715 3.096 6.672 
Swift & CoO. .ncccccccveces 2,101 $.416 
ge ae : 2.000 $.216 
St. Louis Dressed Beef Co. 655 aire 
Independent Packing Co... 1,050 1,867 
Fast Side Packing Co..... 159 2,143 
J. H. Belz Provision Co... 2 1,247 
Heil Packing Co.......... s 1,540 
vey Packing Ce... 6000 4 2.052 ; 
Carondelet Packing Co. s9 369 29 
Sartorius Provision Co ‘ 6 506 : 
ON kb caveeereny eee aees 2,72 9,550 2.160 
St. Joseph.* 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Swift & CO science eees 1.000 9,118 4,771 
G. H. Hammond Co....... 075 4.751 1.786 
Morris & CO. occ cccecsees 1.090 5,877 1.407 
“Incomplete. 
fo 
NEW YORK LIVE STOCK 
WEEKLY RECEIPTS Tee JTLY 20, 1914. 
Sheep and 
Beeves. Cal lambs. Hogs 
New York 1.947 77 $405 
Jerse City ‘ pre 4,047 44,679 6.051 
Central Cnien coos eae 14.149 — 
Tehigh Valles 1.918 3,576 : 
Scatteriug - 4.515 
Totals ‘ 210.586 10.790 62.481 24.951 
Totals last weel cove Ot0S 9.174 50,231 31.126 
--— fe 





ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 
Cable reports of Argentine exports of beef 
for the week up to July 24. 1914, show that 
that were follows: 
To Europe. 70.470 quarters: to North Amer- 
The previous week’s ex- 


exports from country 


as 


ica, 21.085 quarters. 


ports were as follows: To Europe, 105,235 
quarters: to North America. 10,720 quarters. 
—— 


There are plenty of men out of employ- 


ment. but a good packinghouse man_ need 
never be idle if he makes use of the 


“Wanted” department of The National Pro- 
visioner. 


RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 








SATURDAY, JULY 18, 1914. 
Cattle. Hogs. 
aA Ne a Soe ROE ae 200 10,000 
I en ee 1,500 700 
I. 63-59 Jaa conmegesees 100 10,000 
ae 250 2,200 
Te, Se weer swesease hess 100 2.000 
| eee ae 100 4,000 
ee 200 1,000 
ot 2B. ee 300 200 
Peet WER cecssicccs 900 600 
ee 10 1,432 
DOVER) oc csevneeecdvececcs 800 
PO ere rrrr Trey 200 1,048 
ere 250 
bh! ACT Lee eee 200 
WECM | 4:0:4. 0 shinie.9:3:0:0 618. be0% 818 
CIID iiwoais <cntnewwe 350 4,000 
PED, 50.6 wekisnco 10-6:6:0:610% 2,000 
(6: Gece 100 1,263 
SEED, Gremad-oieiusanae canoes THe 4,200 
Cleveland 40 1,000 
New York 466 463 
MONDAY, JULY 20, 1914. 
CD © censssunweeeea bene 16.000 34,000 
CS eee 12,000 5,500 
OMBBR § .ccceseccccvcccsecs 4,300 7,000 
WE FE aia deck. c resina viceece 8,000 §,200 
a are 900 3,100 
a rn er 500 4,000 
SU. BOUL cesccecccccccsaccs 3,000 7,000 
Oklahoma Clty ...cccsecee sO 200 
Fort Worthh’ ...ccccccccees 3,800 2,100 
Milwaukee ....-.ceeeeecee 25 1,401 
ere ee 200 
ere 1,400 2,414 
rer Tree 150 
Indianapolis .......... 1,450 3.000 
CEE chia tiwiaausavans 2,400 6,000 
|: ee 2,000 4,301 
DE saneancaansueeaurs 6,500 1,300 
Cleveland  veccscccccccccec S00 3.000 
TO FRE ~ Swine sciccscccvns 3,254 11,327 
TUESDAY, JULY 21, 1914. 
CHECRMO 00s ccsvicvcwececeess 3,500 15,000 
ae 10,000 7,400 
QUEDA. noi decscccsccceses 9,000 
SE. BAE...6 cccasvecevenses 7.400 9.500 
De, GE Gaecicesetwawe eee 6.000 
BE TI csigcccc6c.ceeeee 300 4.000 
Be. TR Sbseaiccwsewecsce 900 4,000 
Oklahoma City «.....cccceses 1,200 500 
Port Welt cissccccsececs 2.7% 500 
METGWAUNCE ccc cccdccccecs 300 2,256 
ene ere 300 1,400 
TUTTE | o5:0:40005.60:4045 500 298 
? © Sincaeenachieneenee 1,000 
ar eres ree 530 
TRGIOMRNONG oecccccece 2,200 8,000 
oe 1,500 
ce: a rene 2.414 
Serer oe 1,901 17.022 
CO ee 1,800 1,600 
CROCE caieenscnsccncua es 60 1.000 
NOW MORE oc ccccces voices dso 2.700 
WEDNESDAY. JULY 22, 1914. 
CR 550548 8icseeerensx 13,000 21,000 
po eee 9,000 5.000 
CI Suhealsden sonaecancns 1,300 8,000 
_ oe er 4,200 6.200 
TE DOOM hcancndsvneeds 900 4.000 
ke rere roe 300 5.000 
Oe er re 1,300 4,000 
Omlahoma City ........... 1,000 300 
Fort Worth 27H 7 
WENO OMOD oes 0s 6 ysesenes AO 4,858 
SE Waa eee eros ecadeen 800 oan) 
ae 1.048 
ES eee 1,1 
NE Sainiadio-s- 64:0 Sis ahrentens noo 
WEGRIER hcccesccccscccoces 1,027 
RE eickowipeniten ef 1,750 8.000 
Pittabureh «<4... 1.500 
CilmeImmati .nccicce 71 1,665 
WOIIO oo '0.si9:50 606.00 ch tse 1,400 2.000 
en so 10,000 
ON Th eiwienavaaveawe 1.860 3.544 
THURSDAY, JULY 28. 1914. 
CUMCREO: o.6.6-6:5:0:05.00 3.000 14.000 
ee EE. Meee 2.500 2.500 
Le, SO eee ee 1,200 10.500 
St. Louis 3.500 
s.r eee 1,100 
a are 500 
Gy NY inte dete d oneneceae 
Oklahoma City .......0006 600 
Fort Worth ...... 7M 
Milwaukee ........ 
PGURIVEO 5.0 0684:00 9 wswian se 
CHD © 5 4.6.00 00:0 069 oer a's 
WEUOEEE  xs.sa00 020.00 1.266 
I" Binge on s0 boss 6,000 
PRE -4 6. eo ene.ciae habe sso 
Cincinnati ....... 2.480 
DE, sieteeelissierenesrs 1,200 2.800 
Cleveland ae daa shale aN 1.000 
Mew DOSE s<eessec eee 1,210 
FRIDAY. JULY 24, 1914 
CUI a'6enw owed asic see 1,000 16.000 
ees. CF osdicdeccdnss 2.000 1.000 
SE Severe ey vee 100 7.000 
a ee er re 650 4.000 
ee eee 100 2.500 
TEE. SI = Kec.ccc.0veeetsee 100 5,000 
Port; Werth 2. cccsseccse 2.400 400 
ee ere rere 1,000 3.800 
Oklahoma City ........... 41M) 00 
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Retail Section 


PRACTICAL TALKS WITH SHOP BUTCHERS 


Value of Quality and Service in the Meat Business 
By a Veteran Retailer. 


(Concluded from last week.) 


To Get the Best Service. 
Next to quality and honorable treatment 
and as no fair-minded em- 
help over-worked, he 
them loaf. For the 
help to stand around talking or skylarking 
shows careless 


comes service, 
ployer cares to see his 
does not want to see 
management. 
time. it is 
fault, but largely the boss’s. 


If a man is 


lazy and wastes not alone his 

There are so many things that need con 
stant looking after in every shop that there 
for loafing, and when a man 


excuse he should be discharged, 


is no excuse 
offers such an 
because he is 
dent. He sets a bad example to the rest 
of the help, and is a detriment in every way. 

Furthermore, a lazy employee is usually 
unclean, and that, in the butcher shop of to- 
day, is not to be 
Even the notice it one man 
says to another, “You wait on her,” or if 
the 
apron, or is unshaven, or 
to the 
assume vast importance. 


establishing a very bad prece- 


tolerated for a moment. 


children when 


man is wearing a particularly soiled 
is chewing tobacco, 


child 
and they never fail 


well-brought-up these things 
to mention it when they 


unpleasant 


It causes 
liable to 


y 2 
go home. 


comment and is very 
lose trade. 

And the butcher shop of today is not a 
charitable for stu- 


institution, or a school 


dents to learn their business. It is a place 
for the meats, and the display 
of all that goes to make for good salesman- 
ship and efficiency behind the bench. All of 
which comes under the heading of Service. 


cutting of 


Fair Treatment of Customers. 
Quality service being threshed out, 
honorable treatment is of just as much im- 
portance. What right has the head of an 
establishment to make a promise to a cus- 


and 


tomer or permit any of his help to do so, 
unless absolutely certain that promise will 
be kept? 

If Mrs, B. wants her lunch meat sent at 
once, she doesn’t know or care anything 
about your being unusually busy, or short- 
handed, or that the horse and wagon have 
not yet returned from market, or that you 
have a grouch, or your delivery boy is out 
to lunch. That’s your business, not hers. 
She goes about her business with the firm 
belief that her order 
per promise. 


will be delivered as 
Perhaps she has a sick child or a guest 
waiting for lunch, and it is imperative that 
her order be delivered promptly. It is not 
at all necessary that she should explain to 
you or your employee why she wants it. 
The fact of her wanting it is sufficient, and 
if at the last minute she is compelled to 
telephone or send a servant, it does not add 
to her confidence in you, by any means. 
This is one of the things that mean good 
service. When the head of the house hears 
of it. as he usually does, he'll probably say, 


“What do want to bother with that 
kind of a man for? You pay for what you 
Try another butcher.” And so, for a 
broken promise and a late lunch order a 
lost. And what the 
thoughtless butcher doesn’t stop to think of 
is that if it’s only a $10 a week customer, 


you 
get. 


good customer is 


that’s $520 a year, which is surely some item 





in a retail business and well worth con- 
sidering. i 
fe 


THE VALUE OF INSPIRATION. 

Many a big successful business owes its 
prosperity to some man’s inspiration, a brain 
that one day saw clearly an opportunity and 
a way to use it. 

Many a small town merchant plods along 
day after day with the dreary routine of his 
business, making small profit by dint of 
hard work and close watching, blinding his 
that might 
show him an opportunity to raise his busi- 
ness out of its narrow confines and restricted 


vision to such an _ inspiration 


reach and get it on the great high road to 
growth and success, and thereby changing a 


drudgery to a pleasure and a worry to 
enthusiasm. 
No matter where you are or how small 


your business, don’t think that you can’t 
have an inspiration, or that having it you 
will have no opportunity to make it a suc- 
The size of the place or the business 
It is seeing the thing clearly, 
rightly, and then having the courage and the 
energy and the brains to carry it out. 

A small merchant had an inspiration one 
day. Immediately he set it to work and it 
sold for him in a few days a big lot of 
goods that he had worried over for several 
months because they seemed to be imevitable 
stickers and the stagnant capital would have 
heen a loss. That is merely inci- 
dental. The point is that it proved to this 
merchant the value of inspiration. 

It proved to him that it was not oppor- 
tunities he needed; it was inspiration, and 
le changed his mental attitude so as to be 
open for more just such clear visions as the 
one that had come to him of the way out of 
his predicament. 

This merchant realized the value of an in- 
spiration, and he also realized what must be 
back of it to make it worth while. He set 
to work on his details of business as he had 
They had al- 
ways been hated drudgery before, now it was 
like rolling up a big machine for him, like 


cess, 


does not matter. 


serious 


never worked on them before. 


putting in gasoline, like pumping up the tires 
and having everything else in smooth running 
order so that when the spark was turned on 
and the inspiration gave the motor power a 
start there would be everything ready for the 
run and the opportunity not be lost for lack 
of some essential element of good business. 

One never can tell where an inspiration 


will come from, but it is a pretty 
that they come most frequently 


safe guess 
where en- 
where optimism lives, and to 
the man who is on the alert for new thoughts 
and new ideas. 

We trust we have convinced you of the 
value of inspiration, but let us not overlook 
the fact that inspiration only points: the way 
and profits nothing unless you have the abil- 
ity and the energy and the inclination to go 
as inspiration directs —Omaha Trade Exhibit. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 

A. F. Griswold has purchased the meat 
business of H. P. English at Hinsdale, N. H. 

E. A. Gullans has discontinued his 
market at Branford, Conn. 

C. H. Clayton has closed his meat shop 
at Freehold, N. J. 

E. J. Charon has opened a meat market 
at Williamstown, Mass. 

Gaylor & Stogdell will engage in the meat 
business at Bullpitt, Tl. 

F. D. Jones has opened a meat business at 
Johnstown, Wis. 


thusiasm is, 





meat 


H. Rosenthal has engaged in the meat busi- 
ness at Ferry, Cal. 

B. Grant has purchased the meat market 
of McDade & Varian at Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Jesse Huffman has engaged in the meat 
business at Callaway, Neb. 

George Fisher has disposed of his meat 
business at Cook, Neb., to J. W. Akeman. 

John Perlinski has taken possession of his 
meat market at Ord, Neb.. which was re- 
cently purchased. 

W. W. Mooney has engaged in the meat 
business at York, Neb. 

W. H. Meredith has sold out his meat busi- 
ness at Deweese, Neb., 

George Brown and R. D. Frank have pur- 
chased the meat market of W. A. Schollund 
at Brady, Neb. 

Karl Karlson has purchased the meat mar- 
ket of Stuart & Marker at Rising City, Neb., 
and consolidated it with his own. 

Frank Haller has retired from the manage- 
ment of the Central Meat Market at Sydney, 
Neb. 

Schultz & Newton have disposed of their 
meat business at Milford, Neb.. to Howard 
& Anderson. 

M. Legoni has purchased the meat business 
of H. Werth at Hampton, Neb. 

M. Nieman has engaged in the meat busi- 
ness at Barneston, Neb. 

Young & Legg have closed out their stock 
of’ meats at Snover, Mich. 

P. Westmoreland has purchased the meat 
business of Stafford Brothers at Alhambra, 
Cal. 

A. F. Herald is about to begin the erection 
of a fish packinghouse at Red Wing, Wis. 

L. E. Warner, of Fairview, has purchased 
the meat market of L. E. Pine. on Broadway. 
Abilene, Kan. 

F. E. Street has opened a new meat market 
in the Grogan building at Bronson, Kan. 

Warren Jermark has purchased the meat 
market of James Zeornes at Scottsville, Kan. 

Wheeler & Widener have succeeded to the 
meat business of Squires & Widener at Cleve- 
land, Okla. 

Wikog & Hiskett have engaged in the meat 
business at Ponca City, Okla. 

The Star Meat Market has been opened at 
425 C avenue, Lawton, Okla.. by Pokorney 
Brothers. 

The Central Meat Market at Ripon. Wis., 
has been destroyed by fire. 
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FEDERAL AND LOCAL INSPECTION. 
(Continued from page 17.) 
Need for Local Meat Inspection. 

It is a duty which the State and munici- 
pality owe to their citizens to establish a 
system of meat inspection that will afford 
adequate protection against diseased and un- 
wholesome meats in order that all meat sold 
locally which has not passed the Federal in- 
spection will come under the requirements of 


an efficient local inspection system. The 


public must be able to secure the best as 


well as to avoid the bad. 

The great danger that menaces the con- 
arises uninspected 
duced in the numerous unclean and malodor- 


sumer from meat pro- 


ous private slaughterhouses so frequently 
found on the outskirts of most of our cities. 
To control the latter and to control them ef- 
ficiently it is essential that laws be enacted 
for the proper supervision of these estab- 
lishments which kill at all hours of the day 
and night as inclination dictates or necessity 
demands. 

A far better law, and one which would re- 
ceive the endorsement of all sanitarians, would 
ordain the abolition of these small buildings 
and the establishment of a public or munici- 
pal slaughterhouse, remote from the center 
of the city and section, and 
where a thorough inspection by an experi- 


its business 
enced veterinarian could be made of all ani- 
mals at the time of slaughter. 

The modern idea of the slaughter of ani- 
mals is that it should form one of the regu- 
lated industries, and this feeling is due prin- 
cipally to the desire that nothing but sound 
meat should be offered to the consumer. It 
may be argued that sound meat can be pro- 
duced in these private slaughterhouses just 
as well as in public institutions, but this is 
certainly incorrect so long as the inspector is 
enabled to make only casual visits while dur- 
ing the remainder of the time the onus of 
judging whether a meat is sound or other- 
wise rests solely with the owner of the meat. 


The Use of Municipal Abattoirs. 
the 
sponsibility, it is only fair that the industry 


If public officials are to have re- 
should be concentrated at certain points in 


municipal or central abattoirs, which are 
quite common and entirely satisfactory in 
Europe. Such abattoirs under rigid, though 
rational restrictions, would be beneficial not 
enly in facilitating the business but in pro- 
moting the sanitary interests of the city, 
all the offal could be disposed of at 
all of the not 


edible could be reduced to inoffensive articles 


since 


once and portions careass 


of commerce. 
able whether any city could afford to em- 


Furthermore, it is question- 


ploy the large number of officials that would 
be required thoroughly to supervise the in- 
spection at the time of slaughter in the 
widely scattered establishments 
which at present exist in our larger cities. 
Any substitute form of inspection which 


numerous, 


includes merely the dressed carcass is un- 
worthy of the name and is extremely delu- 
sive. since it gives a false impression of se- 
This fact is being 
appreciated more and more by various mu- 
nicipalities, and as an illustration 1 desire 
to mention the meat inspection system of 
Cincinnati, which I believe is the equal of 
any municipal inspection conducted anywhere 
in the United States. 


curity to the consumer. 
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There are nine men employed by the city, 
seven of whom are veterinary inspectors, and 
two are laymen. The former conduct the 
antemortem and postmortem inspections and 
rake such reinspections of the meat as are 
necessary. The two laymen are assigned to 
market places, inspecting meat markets to 
locate unsound meats on hand, the condition 
ef ice-boxes, cleanliness of the stores, etc., 
and to see that all meat and meat food prod- 
ucts handled at these markets bear either the 
marks “Cincinnati Inspected and Passed” or 
“United States Inspected and Passed.” 

Antemortem and postmortem inspection is 
conducted at 12 local establishments. The 
above number of men does not include the 
Chief Meat Inspector, who estimates the cost 
of meat inspection to the city at approxi- 
mately $9,800 per annum. It is the aim of 
the Chief Meat Inspector to co-operate with 
the Bureau of Animal Industry and to fol- 
low the rules and regulations of that Bureau, 
which I am glad to say is not only the writ- 
ten order, but is complied with fully in actual 
practice. 

(To be continued.) 


COURTESY IN BUSINESS. 


True courtesy is part of a man’s character. 
Some men wrongly think it is something to 
be made occasions and discarded 


when not absolutely necessary; 


use of on 
for instance, 
the business man who has an entirely dif- 
ferent manner for the buyer of goods to that 
which he displays when the positions are 
reversed and he himself is the prospective 
purchaser. Sometimes one would scarcely 
the individual. In 
the one case—suave, affable, obliging, con- 
siderate—radiating courtesy and good nature 
throughout the entire transaction. In the 
other case—blunt, gruff, ill-tempered, un- 
gentlemanly—giving one the idea of a bear 
with a sore head. 

Yes. we know we have pictured an ex- 
reme sort of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde personality in business—but we know, 


recognize him as same 


case—a 


too, that there are a great many business 
men to whom the dual picture applies, if not 
in degree, at least in principle. Just why 
this should be The 
venerally accepted, twentieth century defini- 


is hard to understand. 


tion of a contract or bargain is one which is 
mutually beneficial to all parties to it. 

If, then, the retailer is a beneficiary of the 
and of the 
represents, as indeed he is, why does he not 
treat them with the same degree of courtesy 
as he gives to the purchaser of his goods? 
Simply because of an antiquated and entirely 
wrong impression of his position in both 
transactions. 

If he is honest—and all truly modern busi- 
ness is honest—he is, in both cases, one of 
the parties to a mutually satisfactory and 
profitable transaction, and there is no reason 
why that brilliant jewel of character which 
we call courtesy should be made use of in 
the one instance and not in the other. The 
same principle applies with equal force to a 
transaction between an employer and an em- 
ployee. In this age of democracy and con- 
stant reversion of fortune it is well to re- 
member that the employee or the commercial 
traveler of today may be the big business 
man of tomorrow. 

We believe conditions are improving; we 


commercial traveler house he 
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believe that business men generally are be- 
coming more truly and sincerely courteous, 
and that it is a sign of stagnation and out-of 
dateness to be otherwise.—Canadian Grocer. 
Yo—— 

WHY YOU SHOULD KEEP A FILE. 

In connection with the practical trade in- 
formation published every week on page 18, 
The National Provisioner is frequently in 
receipt of letters from subscribers who recall 
having seen something interesting or im- 
portant in a previous issue of this publica- 
tion, but they have mislaid the copy and 
want the information repeated. The Na- 
tional Provisioner offers the suggestion that 
if every interested subscriber would keep a 
file of The National Provisioner he would 
be able to look up a reference at once on 
any matter which might come up, and thus 
avoid delay. A carefully arranged index of 
the important items appearing in our col- 
umns is published every six months, and 
with this and a binder, which The National 
Provisioner will furnish, the back numbers 
of the papers may be neatly kept and quickly 
referred to for information. 

The binder is new, and is the handiest and 
most practical yet put on the market, and 
it costs less than the old binder, too! It is 
finished in vellum de luxe and leather, with 
gold lettering, and sells for $1. It may be 
had upon application to The National Pro- 
visioner, 116 Nassau street, New York. 

———— 


* 
OMAHA LIVESTOCK MARKET. 
(Continued from page 38.) 
fore at this market. This week there has 
been enough increase in receipts of Western 
grass cattle to bring supplies up to about 
normal proportions, but the recent advance 
has been well sustained, with little indica- 
tions of a break unless the range receipts 
should prove unexpectedly heavy. Best corn- 
fed beeves are still quoted up to $10.00 and 
the bulk of the fair to good 1,050 to 1,300- 





lb. beeves are selling around $8.50@9.25. 
Choice grass beef from western Nebraska 


sold up to $9.00, and the bulk of the range 
beef is going around $7.50@8.25. In a word, 
the market is active and strong for anything 
at all attractive in the way of beef and is 
likely to continue so for some time. Cows 
and heifers have sold off quite a little, as is 
usually the case with the opening of the 
range cattle season. Corn fed, heifery stock 
is quoted at $7.75@8.75 and on up, but fair 
te pretty good grass cows and heifers are 
going at $6.25@7.50 and the canners and cut- 
ters at $4.00@6.00. Veal calves are quoted 
about steady at $7.50@10.50, and bulls, stags, 
ete., a little lower at $5.25@7.25. 

Receipts of hogs are running well up to 
last vear’s figures at this time, but all classes 
of buyers are having a tough time of it try- 
ing to hold values down. The trend is up- 
ward and any decline is followed by a quick 
recovery. Buyers are not paying much at- 
tention to weight and the range of prices is 
comparatively narrow. There were only 
about 9.500 hogs here today, and the market 
opened strong but closed weak. Tops sold up 
to $8.90, the high point of the season, as 
against $8.75 on last Tuesday, and the bulk 
of the trading was around $8.65@8.75, as 
against $8.50@8.60 a week ago. 

Under the influence of very liberal re- 
ceipts of western sheep and lambs the mar- 
ket has been shooting down as fast as it 
went up, and values are all of a dollar lower 
than ten days ago on lambs. Mutton grades 
have not shown so much decline, the slump 
amounting to only about 15@25c. Demand 
continues broad from both packers and feeder 
buyers and the decline has been due entirely 
to the excessive supplies of western stock. 
Fat lambs are now quoted at $7.80@8.10; 
yearlings, $5.90@6.30; wethers, $5.40@5.90, 
and ewes, $4.50@4.90. 
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New York Section 


W. S. Johnson, of the Swift barrelled beef 
department at Chicago, was in New York 
this week, 

J. H. Klise, head of the branch house audit- 
ing department of Morris & Company, was 
in New York during the week. 


Manager Edward Fetterly, of Swift & Com- 
pany’s East Side plant, has returned from 
a vacation in the New York State woods. 

Health Commissioner Goldwater is conduct- 
ing an investigation of small slaughterhouses 
in Brooklyn, where conditions exist which 
have been criticized in some instances, 

Swift & Company’s sales of beef in New 
York City for the week ending July 18, 1914, 
averaged as follows: Domestic beef, 12.88 
cents; imported beef, 10.01 cents per pound. 


General Eastern Manager Charles J. Hig- 
gins, of Morris & Company, went West dur- 
ing the week on private business, and will 
endeavor to take a brief vacation while in 
that section. 

J. Ogden Armour landed in New York last 
week after a trip abroad. The newspaper 
reporters did not succeed in getting an inter- 
view with him on the meat situation, and 
for a wonder, did not invent one. 


George Bender, a retired meat dealer, died 
on Sunday at the home of his daughter, Mrs. 
Bernard Ruege, at 25 Weldon street, Brook- 
lyn, at the age of 79. He was born in Ger- 
many, and had lived in Brooklyn for sixty- 
five years, 


Joseph Noeth, a retired meat dealer of 
the Eastern District, Brooklyn, where he had 
lived all his life, died Sunday from tuber- 
culosis after a long illness at his home, No. 
479 Broadway. Mr. Noeth was born in 
Brooklyn fifty years ago and leaves a son 
and two sisters. 

The Board of Managers of the New York 
Produce Exchange have elected former Presi- 
dent Edward R. Carhart as treasurer of the 
institution to succeed the late Edward C. 
Rice, whose death recently caused a vacancy. 
The board’s selection has given great satis- 
faction to the members of the Exchange, with 
whom Mr. Carhart is decidedly popular. Mr. 
Carhart is the senior partner of the export 
provision house of E. H. Dougherty & Com- 
pany. 


The following is a report of the number 
of pounds of meat, fish, poultry and game 
seized and destroyed in the city of New York 
during the week ending July 18, 1914. by the 
New York City Department of Health: 
Meat.—Manhattan, 4,515 Ibs.; Brooklyn. 
14.847 lbs.; total, 19.362 lbs. Fish.—Manhat- 
tan, 67,325 lbs.;: Brooklyn, 300 Ibs.; Bronx, 
2.000 Ibs.; total, 69,625 lbs. Poultry and 
game.—Manhattan, 2,014 lbs.; Brooklyn, 50 
Ibs.; total, 2,064 Ibs. 


——_—_fe _—— 


THE RICHARD WEBBER OUTING. 
Varying the form of their annual outings 
the the Richard 
Webber meat establishments, known as the 
Richard Webber Mutual Benefit Society, held 





somewhat, employees of 


a “summer night festival” at Manhattan 
Casino, 8th avenue and 155th street, on 
Wednesday evening. Heretofore the festiv- 


ities began in the afternoon with games and 


This year the programme was con- 


a picnic. 


fined to the evening, and was perhaps all the 
more enjoyable therefor. 
It was the twentieth annual affair, and 


over 5,000 people crowded into the Casino in 
the evening to enjoy the programme. Danc- 
ing and a cabaret programme were the fea- 
naturally. The proficiency of the 
Webber hosts in the new dances was strik- 
ingly illustrated. 


tures, 


Many of them were fancy 
dancers equal to a professional performance. 
The cabaret entertainment was of a high 
order; the Messrs. Webber saw to that, and 
were present with members of their families 
to share the fun with the employees. 

The annual prize drawing was not over- 
looked, and there was the usual excitement 
as this was decided. The winners of these 
prizes were Mrs. D. Sullivan, 166 East 127th 
received the buffet; Mrs. May 
O’Connor, 306 East 12Ist street, the hall 
clock; E. A. Schneider, 1689 Park avenue, the 
W. J. Neuss, 80 East 116th street, the 
Morris chair, and Bradley Walter, 107 East 
127th street, the parlor table. 


street, who 


desk: 


Among some of those present were Charles 
Hunter, manager of Webber’s Tremont Mar- 
ket; Michael Elbthal, manager of the Mt. 
Vernon D. Silver, manager of the 
Hunt’s Point store; F. W. Lyman, district 
superintendent in New York City for Armour 
& Company; Charles Haug, Health Depart- 
ment inspector; D. Roberts, of J. D. Wyeth 
& Co., and William Koehler. 


store; J. 


— ~~ —— 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION RULES. 

The New York State Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Commission has adopted a series of 
forty-five important rules covering the ad- 
ministration and interpretation of the work- 
law which 
companies and _ all 
others interested will find of considerable aid 


men’s compensation insurance 


employers, insurance 
in attempting to arrive at a decision on some 
of the points and passages of the law which 
have thus far proved to be complicated, says 
the New York Journal of Commerce. 

The rules practically outline the various 
duties employer and all 
others who may have some relation to the 
filing of accident or death claim 
half of injured or killed employees, or their 
prescribe the methods by which 


imposed on the 


an in be- 
dependents; 
employers are to compute the average week- 
ly earnings of employees; the system of fac- 
tory inspection which will be followed lead- 
the rates to 

whose 


insurance 
plants 
arbitration of 


ing to reductions in 


respective employers merit 
the 
in dispute; what employers and employees, in 


a general way, are subject to the jurisdic- 


such privileges; claims 


tion of the commission through the provi- 
the time for making 
periodical payments and the method of pay- 
ing compensation; requirements of insurance 
by means of the State Insurance Fund and 
the of that proposition; forms to be 
filled out in 

Following 


sions of new law; 


scope 
all accident cases, etc,. ete. 

some of the chief rules 
Compensation 
an Official state- 


are 
the 
as shown in 


adopted by Workmen’s 


Commission, 


ment received by The National Provisioner 
this week: 

(1) Form of Notices—For notices of in- 
jury and of death required by section 18 
ot the workmen’s compensation act to be 
given the commission and employer, blanks 
as per form Nos.....and....shall be pro- 
vided; but any notice which furnishes sub- 
stantially the information called for by such 
section shall be deemed sufficient whether 
upon such blank or not. (2) To What Offices 
Notices Shall Be Sent.—All notices should be 


‘sent to the principal office of the Commis- 


sion in the Capitol, Albany, New York, or 
should be sent to the office of the Commis- 
sion, No. 1 Madison avenue, New York City. 

(3) Which Statements Under Oath.—The 
notices of injury from the employee and from 
the employer and the statements made and 
signed by the attending physician or physi- 
cians shall be taken as and constitute part 
of the proof in all cases, though not under 
oath; a statement must be made under oath 
or by affirmation, of, and in regard to, every 
claim and all statements offered to contro- 
vert the same must also be under oath or 
by affirmation. Other statements may be 
received though not verified. (4) Proof of 
Average Daily Wages.—If the statements of 
the employer and the employee as to’ his 
average daily wages, contained in their re- 
spective notices of injury, agree, the Com- 
mission will at its discretion, base its award 
upon such as the daily wages without re- 
quiring other evidence regarding the same; 
otherwise (and in every case if there be 
reason to suspect that the employee is of the 
class described in subdivision 3 of section 14 
of the act), an investigation shail be made 
and such further evidence required as the 
Commission may deem necessary to deter- 
mine the average daily wages under the pro- 
vision of section 14 of the act. 

(5) Notice of Presentation of Claim.—Upon 
a claim for compensation being presented to 
the commission, there shall be mailed to the 
employer and to his insurance carrier a copy 
of the claim, together with notice that the 
same will come before the commission on a 
certain day and that an award may be made 
upon the evidence then in hand unless a hear- 
ing is demanded or an adjustment had. 

(6) Witness Put Under Oath.—In any in- 
vestigation, inquiry or hearing, by the com- 
mission or by a commissioner or by a deputy 
commissioner duly deputized to make the 
same, each person interrogated will, at the 
discretion of the commission, commissioner 
or deputy commissioner, conducting the in- 
vestigation, be required to answer, under 
oath (or by affirmation) and to produce any 
book or paper in his possession or custody, 
pertinent to the inquiry. 

(8) Who May Examine. Physical exam- 
inations may be made by the medical direct- 
or or one of his assistants, by a district 
physician or by any other physician duly 
authorized by the commission or the medical 
director. (9) Who May Inspect. All inspee- 
tions shall be made by the commission, by a 


commissioner, or deputy commissioner or 
other person specially authorized by the 
commission. (11) Passing Upon a Claim. 


With the copy of the claim to be sent to the 
employer and his insurance carrier, there 
shall be sent a notice of the day not more 
than ten days after the date of the notice of 
claim when the claim will come before the 
commission for consideration. If upon such 
day or any subsequent day to which such 
consideration may be adjourned, the evidence 
before the commission, either upon a hearing 
or without a hearing, establishes, in its 
opinion, all the facts necessary to determine 
the right to compensation, the amount there- 
of and the persons entitled thereto, it shall 
make a decision in accordance therewith, 
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granting or denying compensation, and shall 
make and file with such decision a finding of 
the facts upon which the same is made. 

(13) Action Upon Report of Arbitrators.— 
In case an arbitration shall have been insti- 
tuted in regard to any claim under the pro- 
visions of section 20 of the act, upon receipt 
of the report of the Arbitration Committee, 
notices thereof shall be mailed to the em- 
ployer, his insurance carrier and each claim- 
ant for compensation specifying the day 
upon which such report will come before the 
commission for consideration, and upon such 
day or any subsequent day to which such 
consideration may be adjourned, the commis- 
sion may adopt, modify and adopt as modi- 
fied or wholly reject such report and make 
its award, with or without further investi- 
gation or hearing. 

(16) Requisites to Application for Review: 
—The commission will not grant reviews of 
awards upon the application of a party or 
parties except such application be made upon 
the grounds of a change in conditions, as 
provided in section 22 of the act, and be ac- 
companied with a verified’ statement of the 
facts. 

(20) The rules for determining the average 
weekly wages under the provisions of section 
14 be as follows: (a) If there be no dispute 
as to average daily wage or salary, multiply 
same by 300 and divide by 52. (b) If the 
average daily wage or salary be established 
under the provisions of subdivision 1 or 2 of 
section 14 of the act, multiply same by 300 
and divide by 52. (c) If the average annual 
earnings be established under the provisions 
of subdivision 3 of section 14 of the act, 
divide by 52. (d) If facts be established as 
per subdivision 5 of section 14 of the act, 
modify average daily wage or salary as found 
by (a), (b) or (ce) in accordance with the 
facts established by such evidence, such modi- 
fication, however, to affect the compensation 
only from the day when the employee reaches 
(or if deceased would have reached) the age 
of 21 or a later day after which in the 
opinion of the commission his wages or salary 
would have been so increased. 

(21) Revision of Award for Reduction of 
Earning Capacity.—In determining the differ- 
ence between the average weekly wages of 
an employee and his wage-earning capacity 
after an injury in the same employment or 
otherwise under subdivision 3 or subdivision 
4 of section 15 of the act, the difference be- 
tween such wages before, and the actual 
wages after, such injury may, in the dis- 
cretion of the commission, be made the basis 
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for its award of compensation for partial 
disability, subject, however, to modification 
thereof upon a proper showing under section 
22 that such actual wages so received after 
the injury are no longer paid and do not 
correctly represent the reduced wage-earning 
capacity of the injured employee. 

(23) Time for Making Periodical Payments. 
—All periodical payments of compensation 
shall be made bi-weekly on alternate Mon- 
days, except as the commission may other- 
wise order. 

(24) All insurance companies issuing pol- 
icies to enable an employer to secure the pay- 
ment of compensation under subdivision 2 
of section 50 of the act and all employers 
who shall secure the payment of such com- 
pensation under subdivision 3 of such section 
shall make payment of the same to the com- 
mission in cash or by check or draft drawn 
upon a New York City bank or trust com- 
pany for each item of compensation so pay- 
able, and the commission shall disburse the 
same by its own checks embracing the proper 
voucher therefor; provided that any such in- 
surance company or employer may instead 
make and maintain at all times with the 
commission such cash deposit as will, in the 
opinion of the commission, secure the prompt 
and convenient payment of such compensation 
and authorize the commission at its discre- 
tion and without liability for the exercise 
thereof to pay out of such deposit all com- 
pensation awarded by the commission to be 
paid by such insurance company or employer 
and engaging to replenish such deposit 
promptly on demand by replacing all sums 
as paid out. 

(25) When Commuted and Sued For.—In 
all cases of resistance to the award of the 
commission by refusal or neglect of the em- 
plover or the insurance carrier to pay com- 
pensation, persisted in longer than ten days, 
the commission will, if convinced that such 
refusal or neglect is without good cause or 
excuse, and in any case may compute the 
present value of all compensation so awarded 
and declare the whole amount thereof due 
and enforce the payment thereof with the 
added penalty of 50 per centum as provided 
in section 26 of the act. 

(26) The commission will require, under 
the provision of section 27 of the act, every 
insurance company issuing policies under sub- 
division 2 of section 50 of the act to secure 
the payment of compensation and every em- 
ployer securing the payment of compensation 
under subdivision 3 of section 50 to transfer 
to the State Insurance Fund all further liabil- 
ity under such awards by paying amounts 
equal to the present values, computed by the 
commission with due regard to life contin- 
gencies, of all future payments in the fol- 
lowing cases: 

(1) Every case of death, involving periodi- 
cal payments. (2) Every case of total per- 
manent disability. (3) Every case of per- 
manent partial disability consisting of a 
specific injury scheduled in subdivision 3 of 
section 15 of this act, the period of payment 
of compensation for which exceeds one hun- 


dred and twenty-eight weeks or longer. (4) 
Every other case of permanent partial dis- 
ability, the compensation for which shall not 
be commuted. (5) Every case of temporary 
total disability or temporary partial disabil- 
ity, regarding which, in the opinion of the 
commission, good cause exists why such 
should be required. 

(35) The commission will upon application 
furnish blanks and prescribe methods by 
which employers engaged in interstate or 
foreign commerce and their employees work- 
ing only in this State may by agreement 
accept and become bound by the provisions 
of the act, so far as not forbidden by any act 
of Congress, in like manner and with the 
same effect in all respects as provided in the 
act for other employers and their employees. 

(39) Premiums Payable to State Fund.— 
The policies of the State Insurance Fund 
shall continue in force during successive 
periods of six months and the employer shall 
be liable for the premium therefor unless 
such employer, not being in arrears for pre- 
miums due the fund, shall within thirty days 
of the expiration of the then current six 
months’ period give written notice to the 
commission of his intention to withdraw and 
shall also comply with subdivision 2 or. 3 
of section 50 of this act. 

(40) How Disbursements from State Fund 
Are Made.—All disbursements of compensa- 
tion by the State Insurance Fund shall be 
made by voucher, authorized by the com- 
mission and signed by any two members 
thereof, and shall be paid out of such fund 
by the State treasurer upon the presentation 
of such vouchers, properly signed, witnessed 
and endorsed. 

(43) Readjustment of Premium Payroll to 
State Fund.—The readjustment of the semi- 
annual premium paid in advance to the State 
Insurance Fund required by subdivision 3 of 
section 97 of the act shall be based upon 
the sworn statement of the employer as to 
the wage expenditure for such period of six 
months as required by section 101 of the act 
or upon an audit of his books by direction 
of the commission as provided for in such 
section, or upon both such sworn statements 
and such audit as the commission may, in 
its discretion, require. 

(44) Time for Paying Premiums to State 
Fund.—For every employer insuring with the 
State Insurance Fund from July 1, 1914, the 
advance semi-annual premium must be paid 
on or before such day as required by section 
98 of the act and thereafter semi-annually 
within ten days after the mailing of the 
notice by* the commission, specifying the 
amount of the same. For every other em- 
ployer insuring with the State Insurance 
Fund the advance semi-annual premium must 
be paid on or before the day when such in- 
surance is to go into force and thereafter 
semi-annually within ten days after the mail- 
ing of notice by the commission, specifying 
the amount of the same. Provided always 
that the commission may, in its discretion, 
extend the time for the payment of any pre- 
mium. 
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THE 


NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


Good to choice native steers..............$8.00@9.70 
Poor to fair native steers..............0.. 6.50@7.00 
Oxen and stags 5.25@8.00 
MEE: ‘cackwhedcantivndctab nes ane enwaeeet 5.00@7.75 
Cows . aetewaseteseseouceneeucs Geen 
Good to choice native steers one year ago.. 7.75@9.25 


Live ves 
Live ve 
Live ca 
Live ve 


LIVE CALVES. 


r to prime, per 100 Ibs 


OE. GROVER, GHEE < cvicevtceecevivers —_ 


per 100 Ibs.... 
per 100 Ibs.... 


lves, throwouts, 


al calves, grassers, 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


- 7.00@ 


eo 10.00@12.00 


@— 
8.00 


@— 


Live lambs, good to prime : . - 6.50@ 8.85 
Live lambs, yearlings .... beueeseedeke —@a— 
Live sheep, common to fair, ewes.... . 2.75@ 4.00 
Live sheep, culls and bucks ........... - —@— 
LIVE HOGS. 
Hogs, heavy WOTTCTT TT TTL TTT TTT TTT @9.80 
I 6.064650 46084600 04dbbbeabEeCns @9.80 
Rn ON a a re @9.90 
NR hee ee sek eS @9.80 
PEE ta teedevecceseecssetes @8§.80 
DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 
CiGen, mative ROME csscccncccevssccvcese 144% @15 
re Oe TES Ss wiiviwcsscdsveccotened 144 @14% 


Native, 


Choice 


Choice native light 


common to fair 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 


native heavy 


...13%@14 


@15 
@14% 


Native, common to fair ................00. 13%@14 
Choice Western, heavy ...........cccccees 1314@14 
Chelee Western, light ......ccccccccccccee @1314 
ee @13 
UNE SP GREE GD ccccccecccccccvceses @12% 
eee GP Te I ceccceusecesccewecs 12 @12% 
ST. BekennesGotesse descnenbedoerel 11%@12 
SY SE nk ecececcavccevenesed @1l% 
Fleshy bologna bulls .... eddiiceditee 11 @11% 
BEEF CUTS. 

Western. City. 
No. 1 ribs ..17%@18% 17%@18% 
le ae OOD. Ada disvaraonceaen 146 @16% 16 @17 
ee error ene 13%@14 15 @16 
i DS bc 555 sscreseee 17% @18% 20 @21 
Pe, BS BMMS cccccccccoccnccse QI 19 @20 
ee errr rer re ..13%@14 @18 
No. 1 hinds and ribs. @16% 174% @17% 
No. 2 hinds and ribs......... @15% 164%4,@17 
No. 3 hinds and ribs.. @15 15% @16% 
No. 1 rounds @14% @ti% 
No. 2 rounds @13% @l4 
No. 3 rounds , @12 @13% 
me DOG ccccececcess -.13 @13% @13% 
Bees Se OD ncaecveceeas --12 @12% @13 
Pe DB OE ce ccceststesine @l1 @12% 


DRESSED CALVES. 


Veals, city dressed, good to prime, per lb. .174%@I18 


Veals, 


Western 
Western 
Western 
Grussers 


county 


dressed, per Ib.. 


es Gee - Svetenensdneeosun<s 
calves, 
calves, 


and buttermilks 


comimnon 


Rh NY ” 6. conerheeect adenee eked Ga 
Tt, Gee Me acscevecusudencsewseeoutens 
Ss cc wah dea eebaniewe ew eenean 
Tt Se Ge kceetnotueevenesenne baaenes 
Pigs bee ebhdhmeeuneeudanne 
DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Spring lambs, choice, per Ib............... 
DEERE, GROBGO. ccccvccccvccsecovescsceocses 
RN BNE cocvcccecceseveqsvesesendieese 
Lambs, medium to good............eeeees 
Sheep, choice ........ Verdetaintwezeteuke 
ee SE COUN iis warweceeeeusue 
BROOD, GUD occvccceceesesecctesecesovesss 
PROVISIONS. 
(Jobbing Trade.) 

ee BAe, SP Ti Biivccccmsscsvcces 

Smoked hams, 12 to 14 Ibs. avg............ 
Smoked hams, 14 to 16 Ibs. avg............ 
Se es EE ccdweses sapioensncen 
ee Ge, BI src ce ccvancenesecess 





@16 
@16 
@15 
@14 
@13 


@12% 
@12% 
@13% 
@13% 
@ 13% 


@ij 
@16 
@15 
@14% 
@12 
@11% 


@ 9 


@18% 
@1T™% 
@1T% 
@15 

@14% 


Smoked Gheubbers .ccccccccccccccscccccccs @14% 
Smoked bacon, bomeless .......cccseceecees 18%@19 
Smoked bacon (rib im) .........ceeeeeeeees @17% 
URN ROOT GIO as cciccccecrcescccvccssess @2 
Smoked beef tongue, per Ib.............06. @22 
PUSS TO, AGN ccc ctvicceccccsvsece @15% 
FRESH PORK CUTS. 
Fresh pork lolms, CIty ...ccccccccccccccece 17 @20 
Freeh pork loins, Western ....cccccccccece 16 @18% 
Fresh pork tenderloins ...........eeseeeees @33 
Frozen pork tenderloins. ............sesee0- @28 
I EE 0000 cee CaN he es csccreerses @i4 
:, ND i siwccavecdssesbcewnrs @13% 
ME. cceravcsicehasexdenseenvenes @15% 
SL HE noataceeceewewinesnbedeoes @17 
Pe ee ee ee 18 @18% 
Pee DG THUD 6.0 5 hn vce ccccsinincews 17 @1i7T% 
Pree PIGMEG WANG occc ccs ccdccvccccevecece @13 
BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 
Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 Ibs. 
OP FED Pei vevckscccecesdcevieveeses $95.00@100.00 
Flat shin bones, avg. 40 to 45 lbs. per 
Pee DE, © dcesscscccceccdcvscveetesees @ 80.00 
BRO BOG, BOP Gi cc ccccccccesccsees 40.00@ 45.00 
Striped hoofs, per ton............-eee0. 50.00@ 55.00 
Wrens ROUGE, BOP CO bi ccsccccsccoccaese 80.00@ 85.00 
Thigh bones, avg. £5 to 90 Ibs. per 
100 pes. Ca wees Keucencoecesewoee @ 90.00 
Horns, avg. 744 oz. and over, No. 1’s @200.00 
Horns, avg. 74% oz. and over, No. 2’s @100.00 
Horns, avg. 744 oz. and over, No, 3’s. @ 75.00 
BUTCHERS’ SUNDRIES. 
Fresh steer tomgues ...........+. @14%c. a pound 
Fresh cow tongues ..........es00. 12%@13c a pound 
Calves’ heads, scalded........... 45 @50c. apiece 
Sweetbreads, veal ............+6. 45 @90c a pair 
Sweetbreads, beef ............++- 25 @30c. a pound 
GE TD cccccecsecccocscece @25c. a pound 
Week BIGGS cccccccccccctcccece @l5c. aplece 
Mutton kidmeys ........... ceseece @ 3c. apiece 
TAVETG, BOSE oc cccccccccsscccscces @12c a pound 
OsteMs ccoccccccvcees ecvcceccoce @l5e. aplece 
Hearts, beef ........--++0- eeeses @ 6c. «a pound 
Balle, Beek 2c cccccccccescoes ecede @27c. «a pound 
Tenderloin, beef, Western........ 20 @35c. a pound 
DEE GD bh vercsceMacvecesce 8 @ 8%c. a pair 
Extra lean pork trimmings........15%@16c. a pound 
Bey GEE win. cudssdccdesesveus . @12%c. a pound 
BUTCHERS’ FAT. 
Ordinary shop fat .....cccccccccccccvccces @ 2% 
Suet, fresh an@ heavy ...........0-eeceees @5 
Shem Bese GP GWE... cccsecsescccpocvevcess 25 @35 
SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
Sheep, imp., wide, per bundle............. @90 
Sheep, imp., medium, per bundle.......... @70 
Sheep, fmp., per bundle ....ccccccccccccce an 
Sheep, domestic, wide, per bundle ........ @70 
Sheep, domestic, medium, per bundle ...... @50 
Sheep, domestic, narrow med., per bundle. @25 
Hog, American, free of salt, tes. or bbls., 
per Th. £. G @ New YotB.cccevsccccccce @70 
Hog, extra narrow selected, per Ib......... @70 
EH@g. MiIGdleS.....ccccccccccccccccccccvecces @10 
Beef rounds, Gomestic, per set, f. o. b. Chi- 
CD ccknes vacncetemadvenseen teeeeeienss @21 
Beef rounds, export, per set, f. o. b. New 
TE. cen wcinésccacesseaeonesacessceecs @28 
Beef bungs, plece, f. o. b. New York...... @2A4 
Beef middles, per set, f. 0. b. New York.... @i74 
Beef middles, per set, f. 0. b. Chicago...... @i72 
Beef weasands, per 1,000, No. Is.........- @ 7% 
Beef weasands, per 1,000, No. 2s..........-- @4 
SPICES. 
Whole. Ground. 
Pepper, Sing., white ......cccccccces 19% 21% 
Pepper, Sing., black ........-+--+ee+- 12% 14% 
Pepper, Penang, white.. a 17% 20% 
Pepper, red Zanzibar ..............-+ 15 18 
BUEGISO cecccccccces coccscccevccceee 5% ™% 
CIMMAMON 2... .ccccccccccccesccsoses 16 20 
Corlander ......-s+eeeeees Coecccccece 6 8 
GROVE cccccccccccccccccevccccccccces 17 20 
GIMBer 2... cccccccccccccccccccccccess 8 12 
GORE ices cveviccnscdbvbetiocebonsese 67 72 
SALTPETRE. 
CUBE cccccccccecsesccccs SESSCeCCCCC CRS O~S 440 & 
Refined—Granulated ...... 2c ccee cesceees @s 
GS Seinecccavecasocccesasenes 5%@ 6% 
PEED 6. ccuccnactncduetecwougees @ 5% 


NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
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GREEN CALFSKINS. 


MO. 2 GMD sccccccccccevccccceseces coceece @ .2% 
Mer OS GRERS sec ceccsecesse emeiale seventies e @ .24 
No. 3 skins ...... eveccecese ecccccccocce @ .14 
Branded skins ......... eeeeeetes egentesee @ .18 
SE WE an ccwcesccstcccedenses ecesceces @ .18 
Te. TB. BE. GREED ccccccccvccces bevéeaewees @ .24 
We, BD. Bh. GRR. cc vcccccccccsscccccocescs @ .22 
We. 1, IBG-26 .cccccccccccececes coecereceees @2.80 
Bi OEE anos aclincsiccvess comineaeaeed @2.55 
Sits SD Te, BREE. c cdccconcvevcecetcuces @2.45 
He. BE. Bh, BSS cccccvdecccccsvcsscvesce @2.20 
ee rr ee cove @2.85 
PO TED c occcccdesccccacwecesscves @2.70 
ie Ce NE ack nowcutusawicleseoereumie @2.20 
Be. BS B.. WE. BID covcccccccccccccessscsdese @2.10 
No. 1, heavy kips, 18 and over ............ @3.70 
No. 2, heavy kips, 18 and over...........00% @3.45 
PE EEE Saccuseeeeecscneetueaeenaedab’ @1.90 
BeORey BreeGel BGS cc ceccccccccccescocccoess @2.25 
EE de rvccbndeduedaetienisceneeseeeus @2.15 
Beary Gey BG cccccwccceccccscoccevcsces @2.50 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 
Turkeys— 

Dry-picked, avg. per IbD.........e-eecceee 17 @18 
Chickens-- 

Broilers, Western fancy, dry-picked...... 21 @22 

Broilers, Western, scalded, avg.......... 17 @19 
Fowl—Dry packed, 12 to box— 

Western boxes, 48 to 55 Ibs. to doz., dry- 

DO - cadcadveatinen ceased ay cveeaueon 19 @19% 

Western boxes, 36 to 42 Ibs. to doz., dry 

EEE weks.00 6 etnbeees cewekedaemwiekGan @lj 
Fowl—bvbls.— 

Western, northerly, dry-pkd., 4 Ibs. avg.18 @18%4 

Southern and S. W., dry-pick., avg. best. @17% 
Other Poultry— 

ee RO UE * wl vsivns cna bewamkowee 12 @12% 

Squabs, prime, white, 10 lbs. to doz., per 

ME «tebeneenivebeecéonssubaceunensies @ 3.75 

LIVE POULTRY. 
DD sthdidentcueavasecheebe-cucasuaded 21 @23 
Pe EE 6 cc caninacuescecaneeusmesbeees 16% @1714 
NT -SD bitbcuckncd oedumirteendecodiareneel 12 @12% 
Ducks, West. and So., per Ib.............. 15 @16 
Geese, per lb., South. and West........... 13 @14 
BUTTER. 
COOGMION, TREIND ccicccvessieccese coeseeae GD 
SE, << DE: weavwsswissdcwscovevneeat 25 @27% 
Peete, TD iccicccceventurcdsaessent 22% @2314 
Peecess, Ge occccessceces ee -eeccsoes oee21l @22 
EGGS. 
Presh gathered, eXtras ....0ccccccccccccess 24 @26 
Weems Geebaeee, @h.. GHEE 6 cccccicccessceee 23 @24 
Ue GING, TNE: «occ cccacacesdcsneaws 2 @2215 
Fresh gathered, seconds ..............c00. 18 @20 
Fresh gathered, dirties .........ccccccccce 174% @18% 
Presh gathered, checks ......ccsccccsccence 16 @16% 
FERTILIZER MARKETS. 

BASIS, NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Concentrated tankage, Chicago : @ 2.75 
Bone meal, steamed, per ton......... 21.00 @21.50 
Bone meal, raw, per ton............. 25.00 @28.00 
Hoof meal, per unit, Chicago........ @ 2.65 
Dried blood, West, high grade, fine, 

f. o. b. Chicago, prompt.......... 2.90 @ 3.00 
Dried blood, f. o. b. New York...... @ 3.10 
Nitrate of soda—spot ...........0.. 2.07% @ 2.10 
Bone black, discard, sugar house del. 

BO WD  vevccusccercsasonccndes @22.00 
Dried tankege, N. Y., 11 to 12 per 

cent. ammonia, f. o. b. New York 3.10 and 10c. 
Tankage, 11 and 15 p. c., f. o b. 

CES MEUNE. sos cccrcecncanmes 2.75 and 10c 
Garbage tankage, f. 0. b. New York. 7.00 @ 7.50 
Fish scrap, dried, 11 p. c. ammonia 

and 15 p. c. bone phosphate, de- 

livered, New York and Baltimore... 3.10 and 10c. 
Foreign fish guano, testing 13@14% 

ammonia and about 10% B. Phos- 

Lime, c. {. f. Charleston and New- 

port News ........ ee eeeeeesee sed 30@3.40 and 10c. 
Wet, acidulated, 7 p. c. ammonia per 

ton, f. o. b. factory (85¢. per unit 

available phos. acid)........ nominal@2.70 and 35c. 
Sulphate ammonia, gas, for shipment, 

per 100 Ibs., guar., 25%.......... 2.60 @ 2.63 
Sulphate ammonia gas, per 100 Ibs., 

Spot, ZaUar., BW... cecccccsccoes @ 2.0 
So. Caroiina phosphate rock, ground, 

per 2,000 Ibs., f. o. b. Charleston.. 6.50 @ 7.70 
So. Carolina phosphate rock, undried, 

f. o. b. Ashley River, per 2,240 lbs. 3.50 @ 3.75 
re re ee 3.15 @ 4.00 
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